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Standards Again 


N this column a few weeks ago we urged the 
necessity of standards in a time of literary con- 
fusion, praising those who upheld them, but 

suggesting that, in the arts, yardsticks had a curious 
way of lengthening or shortening unless they were 
carefully watched, and recalibrated occasionally by 
the aid of new knowledge or a more perfected judg- 
ment. Certainly the history of American literary 
reputations does not indicate that those in authority 
are always, or even often, right in assessing con- 
temporary merit. The great and enduring names 
in nineteenth century American literature are, as 
we should now probably all agree, Irving, Cooper, 
Poe, Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, 
Whitman, Mark Twain, Henry James. Others 
may be added, none of these is likely to be withdrawn. 
Of this list only Irving, Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
Henry James got due recognition from the regions 
of scholarship and criticism in their lifetime. The 
standards applied, were, as was right, taken from 
precedent literature, but, as was wrong, they were 
so calibrated as to measure American literature in 
terms of European, and especially English, expecta- 
tions. By this measurement, Irving, the romantic 
conservative with a golden tongue, got more than 
his due. Cooper, regarded as “the American Scott,” 
was estimated (in spite of his vast popularity) at less 
than his real worth, for he got little credit among 
the eminent for his transfusion of a strictly American 
idealism. Poe, who could not be fitted to the moral 
inchmarks of the ruler, and whose critical iconoclasm 
no less than his spurious scholarship had irritated 
those better educated than he, was ranked as a clever 
and annoying journalist, and as an elocutionist of 
morbid verse, both misleading half truths. Emerson 
had a high seriousness which made his radicalism 
palatable to the conservatives, and Hawthorne also 
ingratiated the upholders of tradition by dealing with 
the decay of a civilization about which they had long 
since made up their minds. ‘Thoreau was fortunate 
in his friends, but even so made little impact outside 
of Concord. Melville went down with scarcely a 
ripple, Whitman and Mark Twain were regarded 
(as indeed Walt in his first edition described him- 
self) as American roughs. Of them all Henry 
James, America’s culture straining Europeward, got 
the most just estimation in his lifetime, but that 
may seem to be true only because we are still so 


near to his fame. 
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The moral of all this can scarcely have justice done 
it in a brief essay, but this at least may be said for 
current application: We are living among what 
some regard as inevitable phenomena of the last 
stages of capitalism, and others as merely the result 
of selling to the masses the things they can most 
easily be made to want. Hence commercialized 
writing that dips lower and lower in the attempt 
to broaden its market. Hence experimental literature 
seeking unexploited themes. Hence reactions against 
this money crop of books and newspapers, which, 
since they inevitably take on the color of their times, 
are classed by those who stand aloof with the dis- 
eases they react against. Hence a dying and ineffec- 
tive “genteel tradition” that chooses mild reflections 
of the past for its approbation, and an anarchy out- 
side of it, full of vigor but lacking in ascertainable 
direction. 

In such a time standards were never so needed, 
but they must be applied after a much closer scru- 
tiny of this civilization than literary critics have been 
willing to give. Only three courses, it seems, are 
open and possible for the reader who would form 
valid ‘opinions upon the imagination operating in 
America today—or rather, in that North Atlantic 


Advice Spoken Softly 


By Virctnra Moore 


OOK neither down nor up but in and through, 
My most consummate friend. Heaven is 
you 
Beyond the creature you believe you are 
As lengths of light enlarge the meagre star. 
Refuse the argument of this despair, 
False thunder pacing pure-ablutioned air. 
Nothing will strike. But you can strike with power 
The perfect spark out of the flinty hour. 
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culture of which more and more we become a but 
lightly differentiated part. He can firmly cast out 
all modernism as of the devil and his works, repudiat- 
ing his own times entire, and admitting his own 
weakness in his failure either to dominate or adjust. 
That is one alternative, and if some of our con- 
servatives would dare to take it with all its implica- 
tions they would be more honest and more effective 
critics, which is not to say that they would be right. 
Or he can throw down all standards except success 
in self-expression, and urge art to follow science in 
a great pragmatic experiment. And this is what has 
been happening for the past ten years, to the detri- 
ment, in our opinion, of art. Or, finally, he can be 
willing to take counsel from the mistakes as well 
as the certainties of the past, and regard his own age 
as just another turn of the kaleidoscope, in which the 
principles which govern composition must be studied 
out anew. ‘They are the same principles, but the 
patterns have changed, and if not to his liking it is 
his duty, not to curse the box, but to find out the 
reason for their ugliness, if ugly they really are. 
This is by far the most difficult choice, for the critic 
must admit that he is part of the times he criticizes, 
while keeping as far as he can his independence of 
judgment. It is easier to repudiate or to drift. 


radition* 
By Puitie GuEDALLA 


HE other day some critic of the House of 

Lords repeated the old gibe about the ab- 

surdity of a college faculty of hereditary 
mathematicians. The comment may be just, al- 
though a faculty of ordinary mathematicians has al- 
ways been quite absurd enough for me. But, for 
all that I know, their absurdity may be heightened 
by a claim that mathematicians are hereditary. Sci- 
ence will have to settle that question (though science 
seems to be losing its old knack of finding positive 
solutions for everything in a fashionable addiction 
to waves and radiations and similar fluidities), It 
is just possible that a command of mathematics is not, 
and can never be, a transmitted characteristic. But 
can we say the same of historical attainments? 
Surely not. For here comes Professor Trevelyan, 
third in a family of historians. The line was founded 
by Macaulay; a nephew continued it with Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan’s eloquent variations on the theme of 
Charles James Fox; and here is the nephew’s son. 
He presides in Cambridge as Regius Professor of 
Modern History; and I like to think that his col- 
leagues in the faculty are all appointed on strictly 
hereditary lines. For if Professor Trevelyan is a fair 
sample, there are worse methods of detecting talent 
in historians. 

And his inheritance is more—-much more—than 
merely nominal, since he inherits his great-uncle’s 
mood, ‘That deliberate pursuit of concrete images, 
which marked Macaulay’s method, is reproduced by 
his descendant. Who was it that found himself in- 
capable of observing that the Seven Years’ War gave 
rise to operations as far apart as Asia and America 
without remarking that “black men fought on the 
coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each other 
by the Great Lakes of North America?” 

Open the first page of Professor Trevelyan’s lat- 
est volume, and you will find the same mood at 
work: 


Whoever writes of the England of that day must show 
Marlborough’s many-colored columns winding along the 
banks of Rhine, Danube, and Maas; English fleets heaving 
on Mediterranean and Biscayan waters, or coasting the West 
Indian islands and the misty Newfoundland shore; Gibral- 
tar’s rock rising into azure above unwonted smoke and up- 
roar; envoys posting over land and ocean with Godolphin’s 
gold and Marlborough’s persuasive counsel to half the 
Courts of Europe from Lisbon to Moscow; nearer home, the 
fashionable arena of sedan chairs and glass coaches between 
St. James’s Palace and the Parliament House, the battle 
ground of political and literary intrigue in the days of Swift, 
Addison, and Pope—with Wren’s dome in the distance still 
rising to its completion above the masts of the river, and 
beyond it the Tower, the workshop of Newton as Master of 
the Mint... . 


Whose voice was that? The words are Professor 
Trevelyan’s; but the tone, the point of view, the 
brave straining after visual images are all Macaulay’s. 
Small wonder that the dutiful heir prociaims his 
creed—“For my part, I cannot abandon the older 
ideal of History that was once popular in England. 
that the same book should make its appeal both to 
the general reader and to the historical student. In 
these latter days there tends to be division. It is 
right there should be division in some cases, but it is 
right that in other cases the older unity should be 
attempted.” ‘That is a banner under which many of 
us are proud to enlist. There is no reason why the 
high business of historical composition should be left 
to an illiterate with a card-index, when it can be 
written with a sense of design and a command of 
English. It is nearly twenty years since Professor 


* ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN ANNE: BLENHEIM. By 
GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1930. $7.50. 
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Trevelyan raised the gay standard of revolt in his 
“Clio, a Muse” and made the flesh of all the dullards 
creep with his cheerful hope that “our children may 
live to enjoy modern Gibbons, judicious Carlyles, 
and sceptical Macaulays.” There are few signs of 
modern Gibbons (unless the gallant one-man or- 
chestra of Mr. H. G. Wells may rank as our 
Ersatz-Gibbon); the infant Carlyles are still busy 
with their porridge; but here, sceptical or not, is a 
Macaulay. 

His inherited belief in the virtues of the pictorial 
presentation of history prompts Professor Trevelyan 
to set his scene with rare solidity before he steps 
back into the prompter’s corner, sounds the trois 
coups, and brings on his characters. For the first 
quarter of his volume—one hundred out of its four 
hundred pages—are devoted to an elaborate por- 
trayal of Queen Anne’s England. He excels in such 
surveys; and his present assembly of innumerable 
particulars into a bright and comprehensive picture 
of town and country, Court, church, society, and 
commerce is not far behind that brilliant evocation of 
King George’s England which opened his “British 
History in the Nineteenth Century.” French his- 
torians can do these things, because they manage to 
combine a lucid style with the patient amassing of 
innumerable fiches. But when Professor Trevelyan 
sits down to paint the portrait of an age, there is no 
need for undue modesty on the part of English- 
speaking readers. 

His stage arranged, his solid scenery erected, and 
the lighting adjusted to his satisfaction, he summons 
the actors and begins the drama. It is to have a 
hero—Marlborough; and in his present instalment 
the author carries him as far as Blenheim. It is to 
be regretted that family considerations closed the 
Marlborough archives to Professor Trevelyan, in 
order that Mr. Winston Churchill might show us 
what a lively amateur can do with historical ma- 
terial. (On this subject the Professor’s Preface is a 
model of restraint.) But the texts already available 
are ample; and one need not say that they are welded 
into a swinging narrative. May I allude to one 
cause of private glee? Professor Trevelyan has, to 
the profound relief of the common reader, reduced 
his footnotes to a minimum and tucked his countless 
references away into a score of pages at the end of 
the volume. That is something gained. For we 
have suffered far too long under those works of 
erudition which fringe their pages with a boastful 
(and distracting) array of notes as unsightly as an 
unshaven chin; and where the Regius Professor leads, 
who need fear to follow? 

Here, then, is a work of scholarship, a piece of 
admirable writing, and a promise of more volumes 
to follow until Queen Anne is dead. And what 


more can we want! 





An Accomplished Diplomat 


HENRY WHITE: Thirty Years of American 
Diplomacy. By Attan Nevins. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 1930. $5. 

Reviewed by BERNApDoTTE E. SCHMITT 
HEN Henry White in 1918 was ap- 
pointed fifth member of the American 
Commission to Negotiate Peace, few per- 

sons saw anything more than the political necessity 
of having a Republican member of the Commission, 
who was chosen because he had been ambassador to 

Italy and France. Neither then nor afterwards was 

it realized that White was, as Colonel House said, 

“the most accomplished diplomatist this country has 

ever produced” and that he played a considerable réle 

at Paris. Precisely because he was a first-class diplo- 
matist, he kept his light hidden, and it has been left 
for Professor Allan Nevins to tell his story from his 
own papers in a fascinating and brilliant book. 
Entering the service in 1883 as secretary of lega- 
tion at Vienna, White enjoyed the advantages of 
ample means, a beautiful and gracious wife, the abil- 
ity to speak French and Italian, and an ambition to 
make diplomacy a career. But it was of infinitely 
greater moment that long residence abroad had se- 
cured him numerous friends in the highest circles of 

France and Great Britain; he understood the inter- 

national game long before he began to play it, and 

from the first he had to be and was taken seriously. 

During the years of his London service (1884-1893, 

1897-1904), his friendship with the Prince of Wales 

(later King Edward VII), his intimacy with Con- 

servative and Liberal politicians alike, his innumerable 

social connections—all as deeply rooted as the tenure 
of American ministers and ambassadors was fleeting 


—gave him an incomparable position. On the one 
hand he was able to depict the English political scene 
for the State Department from inside knowledge; on 
the other, because he was liked and trusted by the 
British, they listened respectfully when he expounded 
the American point of view and often yielded to 
it. Thus White played a most important part in 
persuading Lord Salisbury to fall in with American 
wishes about Venezuela; he contributed not a little 
to the Anglo-American rapprochement at the time 
of the Spanish-American war and to Anglo-American 
codperation in the Far East; he helped greatly in 
the negotiation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; he 
was largely responsible for the withdrawal of Great 
Britain from the Venezuelan imbroglio of 1903; 
and he deserves some of the credit for the Alaskan 
boundary award. In all these cases, his personal 
relations with Salisbury and Balfour accomplished 
what would have been impossible for a newcomer 
or a less experienced person. White conscientiously 
trained his chiefs in their duties, but American policy 
in London was conducted very largely by himself. 
Social and diplomatic successes did not, however, pre- 
vent him from remaining American to the core. It 
may be noted in passing that many interesting details 
of European diplomacy are revealed in White’s cor- 
respondence for the years 1897-1904. 

As ambassador to Italy and France, White’s nor- 
mal duties were not very arduous, and he had time 
for other activities. In 1906 he endeavored to pro- 
mote an understanding between Roosevelt and Hal- 
dane, then British secretary for war, as to a possible 
limitation of armaments, on the eve of the latter’s 
visit to Germany. Roosevelt welcomed the idea, but 
was sceptical; Haldane was discouraged by the atti- 
tude of the Germans, and nothing was accomplished. 
A year later White was shocked to hear Arthur James 
Balfour, “of all men,” say, even “somewhat lightly”: 
“We are probably fools not to find a reason for 
declaring war on Germany before she builds too 
many ships and takes away our trade.” The Ameri- 
can diplomatist condemned “anything so politically 
immoral” and said bluntly, “If you wish to com- 
pete with German trade, work harder.” At the 
Algeciras Conference White was of immense use as 
a conciliator; in the end, with the aid of his British 
colleague, he successfully “executed@ his instruction: 
“Help France get what she ought to have, but don’t 
take the fight on your shoulders.” In spite of his 
great services, he was removed from the Paris em- 
bassy by President Taft, apparently because of a 
fancied grievance of twenty-five years standing. 

& I & 

When the war broke out, White was visiting his 
daughter, who had married a German nobleman. 
Proceeding to Berlin, he dined with Falkenhayn, the 
Prussian minister of war. Among other things, the 
general said, according to White’s memorandum: 

Of course they never expected for one moment that Eng- 
land would enter the war, both in view of the civil war 
then threatening in Ireland, and of the well-known objection 
of certain members of the Cabinet, and indeed of a large 
majority of the British public (as their Intelligence Depart- 
ment had told them) to joining in any war; that the coming 
in of England had made all the difference in the world, 
both as to the probable duration of the war and possibly 
even as to its outcome, 


Because of his family and social connections, the 
war was a source of great anguish to White. “He 
tried to be neutral in thought and feeling, as Presi- 
dent Wilson urged all Americans to be,” and he 
approved the policy of Wilson, both before and after 
America entered the war. Through Colonel House 
he communicated to Wilson information received 
from those circles in England which desired a mod- 
erate peace. It was these indications of his liberalism 
which, so Professor Nevins thinks, led Wilson to 
appoint White to the American Peace Commission. 
He had witnessed at first hand the collapse of France 
in 1870, and the memory of those days disposed him 
to be fair towards Germany in the hour of similar 
misfortune. 

Before accepting the appointment, White con- 
ferred with Roosevelt and Mr. Root, both of whom 
approved the general idea of a League of Nations. 
On the other hand, Senator Lodge presented to 
White a memorandum which might have been writ- 
ten by Clemenceau. 


It is absolutely vital that the terms of peace should be 
determined by the United States and the Allies first and 
when those terms are agreed upon by the Allies and the 
United States they must be imposed on Germany. 

The first and controlling purpose of the peace must be 
to put Germany in such a position that it will be physically 
impossible for her to break out again upon other nations 
with a war for world conquest... . . 


His terms seem to have been more severe eve; 
than those of the Treaty of Versailles; he was will- 
ing to make the United States a part-guarantor o 
many elements of the settlement. Lodge actual; 
wished this document shown to European statesmen 
as revealing “the real feeling of the people of th 
United States and certainly the Senate of the Unite: 
States.” “This knowledge,” he added, “may 
certain contingencies be very important to them 
strengthening their position.” But White, says M: 
Nevins, “never thought of showing the paper to ar’ 
representative of the Allies, and kept it wholly secret.’ 
In an additional memorandum, Lodge declared 
apropos of the League, that “under no circumstance: 
must provisions for such a league be made a part of 
a peace treaty which concludes the war with Ger- 
many,” for this would make ratification “extremely 
doubtful.” 

White’s account of the Peace Conference, pre- 
sented largely in the form of his communications 
to Lodge, adds not a little to the Baker-Wilson, 
Lansing, and Seymour-House versions, and is decid- 
edly sympathetic with Wilson. “The President him- 
self is really a wonderful man,’ White wrote to 
Lodge, “and the more I see of him the more I am 
impressed with that circumstance.” And Mr. 
Nevins says: 


The vision of a new international organization which 
had seized President Wilson was one which he [White] 
imperfectly appreciated when he went to Paris, and which 
became clear to him only by degrees. But in the end he 
had the imagination to appreciate the President’s central 
aim, which was more than Lansing did, and the liberalism 
to support it consistently, which is more than can be said 
of some intimate party associates. 


In letter after letter the veteran “old” diplomatist 
plead with Lodge, his friend of many years, to accept 
the “new” order of the world and finally invited 
him by cable to propose changes in the first draft 
of the Covenant. Unfortunately, Lodge thought the 
move inspired by Wilson, as it was not, and kept 
silent; so White could say nothing when asked by 
the President for his own suggestions. White also 
protested against Lodge’s championship of the Italian 
claim to Fiume. Incidentally, he was inclined to 
ascribe the breach between Wilson and House chiefly 
to the Colonel’s effort to patch up a compromise 
with the Italians which surrendered too much. 

White, as always, kept out of the limelight. But 
he gave the day’s news to the American press, and 
as he was the only member of the American Com- 
mission who spoke French, he rendered great ser- 
vice in collecting and reporting French opinions. He 
was also a member of the commission on interna- 
tional waterways, whose report is a model of its 
kind. He did not like many features of the final 
settlement, but he did not blame Wilson for them, 
if indeed he regretted that the President had made 
his second journey to Paris. White remained in 
Paris until the treaty with Austria was signed. On 
his return to the United States, he tried, in a quiet 
way, to assist the cause of the League and to secure 
ratification of the treaty... He definitely advised 
Wilson to accept the Senate’s reservations and was 
deeply disappointed by the final result, which he 
attributed to bad advice given to the President. 

If Henry White was a successful diplomatist, it 
was because of his honesty and character, “If he 
ever made an enemy, there is no record of it among 
his multitudinous papers.” He was not brilliant, but 
he was shrewd, sound, and sympathetic. Above all, 
perhaps, he was never spoiled by either good fortune 
or earned renown. Loved throughout his life by 
innumerable friends, he richly deserved the splendid 
tribute of this admirable biography. 





A Berlin dispatch to the London Observer says: 

“The publication of the second volume of Prince 
Biilow’s Memoirs is temporarily suspended owing to 
the action of a former Government official in an im- 
portant office, Rudolph Martin. Herr Martin de- 
clares that von Biilow’s statement that he, Martin, 
contributed to his fall as Prime Minister is untrue. 
Von Biilow suggests that Herr Martin was malicious 
in his statement that he (Biilow) permitted the 
Kaiser Wilhelm to do foolish things so as to obtain 
the reputation of a wise Chancellor in repairing the 
damage. 

“The publisher, Ullstein, has been forbidden to 
proceed with the sale of the volume until the passages 
which Martin considers insulting have been deleted. 
He has lodged an appeal, since a large number of 
living persons are likely to follow the precedent if 
Herr Martin is successful.” 
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Conquering the Pole 


LITTLE AMERICA. By Apmrrat RicHarp E. 
Byrp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1930. 
$5. 

Reviewed by Donato B. MacMILLan 

‘| TUPENDOUS is the word! I have finished 
“Little America” almost out of breath at the 
magnitude of the whole thing from its incep- 

tion to crammed movie houses. Two ships and sev- 
eral more standing by at the edge of the pack. Some 
eighty men, seven hundred tons of supplies, three 
airplanes, thousands of gallons of gas, aviators, radio 
men, scientific equipment, millions of cigarettes, thou- 
sands of pounds of candy, and even a library of 
three thousand volumes! There has never been 
any expedition like it north or south, nor one which 
cost one-half as much. And the main object? The 
attainment of the South Pole. And why? No 
reason at all. As Byrd himself states: “One gets 
there, and that is almost all there is for the telling. 

It is the effort to get there that counts.” But it 

can’t be denied that it was an excellent demonstra- 

tion of the efficiency of the three-motored plane and 
the man who kept it going—Bernt Balchen, than 
whom Clarence Chamberlin says there is none better. 

Such a flight demanded careful planning and 
courage. Rear Admiral Byrd is a stickler for the 
first and has plenty and to spare of the last; but 
carefulness in planning and minute attention to detail 
can never be substituted for experience, the lack of 
which was patent from the very start. “Two inferior 
ships where there should have been one especially 
constructed for the job with no greater expenditure 
of money. All of the eggs in one basket is a wise 
plan when dealing with uncertain conditions of the 
Arctic or Antarctic ice pack. If the ships can be 
kept constantly together it would be the better plan, 
but this is almost impossible considering the condi- 
tions of the stormy south Atlantic. The loss of 
either one of the ships seriously affects the success of 
the whole expedition. Happily they pulled through, 
but only with the help of the Norwegian whaling 
ships. 

What a tremendous amount of work invoived to 
land the tons of equipment, and what splendid work 
by the dogs and by Arthur Walden and his corps of 
inexperienced dog drivers. I can hear the snap of 
whips, the commands to the dogs, and feel the crunch 
of runners in the hard snow. We have been through 
it many times in the last twenty-two years. 

And what a pleasure in building Little America 
and preparing for the long winter by making it as 
cosy and comfortable as possible! Those men will 
agree with me that they were the really happy days 
of the whole trip. Every one was so interested in 
everything, so expectant, so hopeful, so loyal to 
their commander, and so dead tired at night that 
they fairly ached as they turned into bed. 

& & 7 

The routine of the winter night is well described 
as it should be, for if there is one question that we 
are called upon to answer more than any other it 
is: “What do you do during the long night?” 

Many explorers, assisted by the sympathy-solicit- 
ing press, have tried to bring out the fact that they 
are experiencing or have experienced a six month’s 
night, “the night which drives men mad.” Such 
does not exist at either end of the world. Even 
at the South Pole itself the “night” is only four 
months long. During the other two months during 
which the sun is absent, there is a twilight. 

At “Little America” as Byrd states, there was 
not a single twenty-four-hour day of darkness. He 
was not far enough south, In fact, only one explorer 
has ever had the experience of having had mid-day 
as dark as midnight—Nansen on his drift across the 
Polar Sea (1893-1896). 

In 1908-1909 we wintered two hundred and sev- 
enty miles farther north than the Byrd Expedition 
was south, and even on the shortest day of the year 
there was a perceptible twilight in the south. 

It is the same story as told by the hundred and one 
expeditions of the last three hundred years—crowded 
quarters, damp clothing, unwashed bodies, rush for 
food, the energetic man, the lazy man, the musician, 
the reader, the grouch, the student, the authority, the 
loyal, the disloyal, and that which dominates all, 
the everlasting arguments. One could write a book 
on the strange workings of the mind of man ma- 
rooned in the Arctic. But no commander of an 


Expedition ever will nor will any of his men. They 
will never reveal their own weaknesses. 

With far too many men for the work required 
(and no man has the ability to select all good men) 


there must have been many tense moments. As far 
as I can learn every leader of an Arctic or Antarctic 
Expedition has had trouble with his men. Kane had 
a mutiny and shot at one of his men. Hayes had 
trouble from start to finish. Hall shot one of his 
men.. Greely shot one of his men. Peary had 
trouble with sevéral of his men. Scott, Shackleton, 
Nansen, Fiala, Baldwin—all have been through it. 

Byrd can be proud of one thing—he brought all 
of his men back to civilization. 

The modern expedition has one great advantage 
over the old. If there is any one thing which tends 
to relieve monotony, to bring cheer and conversa- 
tion into the camp, it is the radio, Formerly, we gave 
every bit of ourselves, good and bad, to one another 
until there was nothing more to give, with the result 
that there was a lack of interest in one another—a 
lonely existence. Byrd and his party were in con- 
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stant communication with home and the whole out- 
side world, receiving news which furnished new topics 
for conversation and discussions. 

And what a factor of safety! 
the spring over the ice conditions, and fears were 
expressed by the party that the relief ship would not 
arrive, Byrd simply called up Captain Vermeli of 
the Kilson Alonzo and Captain Thorstensen of the 
Ross who-were cruising along the edge of the pack 
and requested them to come to his aid! ‘The Arctic 
man equipped with radio can throw aside many of 
his worries; for the world is listening in. 

With games, work, care of dogs, lectures, and 
entertainment, the winter passes rapidly. And then 
that first sun! I can appreciate Byrd’s climbing the 
wireless mast. We have climbed high hills and have 
even walked south for miles around the end of a 
cape to look upon the sun rising for the first time 
at the end of winter; and this in spite of the fact that 
every moment of the so-called dark period has been 
a happy one. 

With the sun came the beginning of their real 
job. Arctic work differs from Antarctic in this re- 
spect. In the North if one is to go far, for example, 
to the North Pole and back, he must leave his winter 
quarters in the early morning of the long day even 
before the arrival of the sun at the time of the lowest 
temperature, 60° and 70° below zero. If he is 
not back on the land by June, he will never come 
back, for the ice is going out from under him every 
day. Low temperature means life, high tempera- 
ture death. 

In the South it is better traveling on the Great 
Barrier during the summer than in the winter and 
much more comfortable at that time. It is the 
same today as it was yesterday. And that is why 
Byrd deferred his trip. “On my return to camp I 
had a conference with Dr. Gould and it was decided 
the parties would not start until the temperature was 
not lower than 20° below, at which time the snow 
would offer a better sledging surface.”” How fortu- 
nate that they could do this. The attainment of the 
North Pole is much more difficult than the attain- 
ment of the South Pole in contradistinction to the 
accepted assertions of the press. 

We are beginning to realize how important was 
the work of the expert meteorologist. His weather 
reports were accepted without question. Haines re- 
ceived credit as he should. 


When alarmed in 


The sky was still overcast and the surface wind from 
the east-south-east, Haines came into the library his face 
very grave and determined, Dear old Bill, he always takes 
responsibilities seriously. Together we went out for a walk 
and a last look at the weather. What he said exactly I 
have forgotten, but it was in effect: “If you don’t go now 
you may never have another chance as good as this.” 


Byrd never fails to give credit to his men, a fine 
quality in a leader. 

The most exciting and most interesting part of 
the whole trip was undoubtedly the struggle over the 
“hump.” Byrd has been criticized because, when 
apparently fighting for his life with a plane too heavy 
to rise, he did not sacrifice his heavy camera equip- 
ment instead of food which meant life if called upon 
to walk home. He did exactly right. The great 
and important result of his South Pole flight was 
not the reaching of that microscopic mathematical 
point, but a geographical picture record of hitherto 
unseen mountain ranges and peaks. Ashley C. Mc- 
Kinley should be knighted. He did a big work. 

Within a few hours that thing which Byrd came 
to do was done. One should read Peary, Scott, 
Shackleton, and Amundsen to appreciate it. All 
dead now and all wonderful men. How they worked 
and endured and suffered to add a bit to the sum 
total of human knowledge. Byrd’s name is not to 
be added to this list for there is no comparison be- 
tween his work and what they did. His achievement 
is entirely different. He stands at the head of a 
new list of aerial explorers. 

Let us not forget the silent men, the scientists 
who labor on and whose names are generally put 
on the back page. That trip of Larry Gould’s far 
in and ever on toward the South Pole to bring back 
facts concerning the outcroppings of that great mass 
of rocks at that end of the world will result in a 
very valuable contribution to the science of geology. 
In fact, when comparing the results, I think his work 
stands at the head of the list. 

Byrd has given us a good book, a record of re- 
sourcefulness, initiative, courage, and faith. 





A Full-Length Portrait 


DANIEL WEBSTER. By CLaupE Moore FueEss. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1930. 2 vols. $10. 
Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINs 


T last we have a biography of Webster which 
ranks with the very best lives of American 
statesmen yet written—with Schurz’s Clay, 

with William Cabell Bruce’s Benjamin Franklin, 
and with Beveridge’s Marshall. The time was ripe 
for such a work as this. Since George Ticknor 
Curtis executed the “authorized” biography in 1870, 
a massive compilation of more than thirteen hundred 
pages, materials have slowly but steadily accumulated. 
The first really full collection of Webster’s writings 
was made only a quarter-century ago. At the same 
time C. H. Van Tyne gathered together an invalu- 
able volume of new letters. Such publications as the 
diary of Polk, the autobiography of Martin Van 
Buren, and the journal of Harriet Story Paige dur- 
ing Webster’s tour in England, all appearing since 
1910, have thrown much new light on Webster and 
his problems. A wealth of monographic studies has 
become available. The task of forging a new bi- 
ography from these materials could not have fallen 
into better hands than Mr. Fuess’s. His book com- 
bines thorough scholarship, critical penetration of a 
high order, and great literary charm; it is one of the 
best biographies of recent years. 

Mr. Fuess has been fortunate in his subject, and 
he writes with the gusto of a man who appreciates 
the fact. Webster is one of our few great political 
figures of the first half of the nineteenth century 
who have grown in stature with the passage of time. 
That cannot be said of Clay; it certainly cannot be 
said of Calhoun. ‘These two men are still com- 
manding figures, but their statesmanship is not valued 
more highly than it was fifty years ago, and the 
spell which their personalities long exercised has 
largely evaporated. But Webster is .now estimated 
more highly and praised much more unreservedly 
than was the fact even a short generation ago. The 
best writers of his own section once regarded him 
as great but weak, a man of strong genius but de- 
fective character, whose public services were at first 
enormous but who proved inconstant and who in the 
end ignominiously failed. ‘That was the verdict of 
Lodge in his short life and of Rhodes in his great 
history. But a succession of recent writers, leading 
up to Mr. Fuess, have completely reversed it. Web- 
ster’s fidelity to principle is now fully established, 
his services in helping preserve the Union are rated 
far higher than before, and his Seventh of March 
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speech, once so bitterly denounced is now regarded 
as a culminating act of statesmanship, great alike in 
wisdom and in courage. 

He is a figure, moreover, who has grown in in- 
terest. ‘The power of his talents and personality 
seems almost as fresh as ever. ‘This is partly be- 
cause of his literary gifts; his speeches and his 
delightful letters can be read with undiminished 
pleasure, while the writings of nearly all his contem- 
poraries are totally dead. ‘The robustness and hearti- 
ness of the man has also preserved his appeal. He 
enjoyed life to the utmost; his love of his farm, his 
oxen, his fishing, his friends, his travels, of political 
battle and great forensic occasions, keeps him alive 
He was one of the most human and affec- 
tionate of leaders. His very faults and foibles have 
stood his memory in good stead. What if he did 
get intoxicated, accepted gifts of money as carelessly 
as he gave money away, staved off his creditors 
shamelessly, loved applause too well, and pursued 
ambition too hotly? He was still the godlike Daniel, 
and all the more likable for his defects. He was 
cast in a large and careless mould, and posterity, like 
his contemporaries, can accept his ungirt ways and 
occasional excesses as part of the bigness of the man. 

Mr. Fuess does justice to every aspect of his ver- 
satile career: to the shrewd lawyer, to the greatest 
of American orators, to the friend and companion, to 
the Secretary of State, and to the giant of the Senate. 
He does justice also to the time. From beginning 
to end of these two volumes he is at pains to keep 
the background of Webster’s activity before the 
reader: first the New Hampshire hill farm; then 
the placid town of Portsmouth, where the young 
attorney profited so much from elders like Jeremiah 
Mason; then Boston as it was when Webster rose 
so rapidly to the rank of first citizen; then Washing- 
ton in its various stages of growth from a crude vil- 
lage to a sprawling Southern city; and the whole 
North and East as Webster often traversed these 
sections. The canvas never lacks depth. The treat- 
ment of Webster is sympathetic, and yet always crit- 
ical. Mr, Fuess seldom flinches from recording his 
hero’s weaknesses, and points out with due emphasis 
his occasional blunders. His inconsistency on the 
tariff, and the not wholly creditable reasons for it, 
are fully set forth. His strange lack of vision with 
regard to the West ‘is brought into clear relief; it is 
remarkable that Webster, with his rather grandiose 
imagination, cared little about keeping Oregon, and 
in 1848 declared that New Mexico and California 
“are not worth a dollar.” 

a] & 7 J 

At the beginning Mr. Fuess’s narrative moves 
slowly and at times clumsily, but later its ease, 
perspicuity, and interest never falter. Some chapters 
are fascinating. We may instance that which tells 
the dramatic story of the negotiations with Ashburton 
for the settlement of the Northeastern boundary; 
those which describe his difficult relations with the 
querulous and obstinate Tyler and the anger of the 
Boston Whigs because he consented to any relations 
at all; and those which relate the grim fight over 
It is shown that Webster 


for us. 


the Compromise of 1850. 
performed two outstanding services for the republic. 
As Secretary of State under Tyler, he kept the peace 
when it would have been easy to blunder into a dis- 
astrous war, and with consummate dexterity man- 
aged the English negotiations with one hand while 
he kept Maine and Massachusetts quiet with the 
other. His tenure was brief, but his constructive 
labors proved that we have seldom had an abler man 
in that high office. Much more important, of course, 
was his work in expounding the idea of an indissoluble 
Union, and in rallying all the conservative forces of 
the North and West behind it. That work began 
with the Webster-Hayne debate. On January 26, 
1830, Webster, roused by Hayne’s utterances, asked 
Bell whether he should risk offending some of his 
friends by a full statement of his constitutional views. 
“Tt is time, it is high time,” rejoined Bell, “that the 
people of this country should know what the Consti- 
tution is.’ “Then, by the blessing of heaven,” 
Webster solemnly responded, “they shall learn, this 
day, before the sun goes down, what I understand 
it to be.” The labor thus commenced was not fin- 
ished until he rose to throw the full weight of his 
influence behind Clay’s compromise proposals of 


1850. For that brave speech Whittier and Garrison 


never forgave him; but history today would never 
forgive him had he failed to make it. 
generation he was the true “Defender of the Con- 
stitution.” 

Particularly attractive, as one would expect, are 


the pages Mr. Fuess devotes to Webster in his in- 


For a long 


formal moods and in his rural pursuits. He dearly 
loved a bottle of wine, a haunch of venison, or a 
planked shad. As Philip Hone of the famous diary 
knew him, he was the prince of good fellows. And 
he was happiest of all on the great Marshfield farm 
which he expanded to more than twelve hundred 
acres, and the operations of which Mr. Fuess de- 
scribes more fully than any previous biographer. The 
final scene when he lay uncoffined in the October 
sunshine before the house, in his familiar blue coat 
with brass buttons, and then was borne to the grave 
by six farmers of the neighborhood, is one over 
which to linger. 

Has this admirable work a weakness? If it has, 
it lies simply in this—that it contains little, either as 
biography or history, which is essentially new. It 
is based almost wholly on materials in print, it pre- 
sents no striking new facts as to Webster’s career, 
and its views of historical events are in the main 
simply those of our best previous authorities—of 
Justin H. Smith upon the Mexican War, for ex- 
ample, or Beveridge upon the crisis of 1850. But 
this is not really a weakness; it is simply a limitation 
inherent in the subject. So industrious and con- 
scientious is Mr. Fuess in his search for material of all 
kinds, that he comes nearer to producing a new por- 
trait than anyone would have believed possible. It 
is such a biography as we seldom see, and for at least 
our generation it may safely be pronounced definitive. 





Renaissance Italy 


INVITATION TO RENAISSANCE ITALY. 
By RacHEL ANNAND Taytor. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1930. $4. 

Reviewed by Mary Cass CANFIELD 
WO years ago, this country so warmly wel- 
comed Mrs. Taylor’s “Leonardo the Flor- 
entine” that the book figured for many 
months on lists of best sellers. And now appears 

“Invitation to Renaissance Italy,” which is a reissue, 

with additions, of an earlier work, never before 

printed in America, and the one which first drew 
the attention of discerning readers to Rachel Annand 

Taylor. 

In this preliminary review of Renaissance Italy are 
all the qualities which make the Leonardo biography 
a remarkable and fascinating study. Mrs. Taylor is 
literally “in love” with the Renaissance. Her enthu- 
Siasm sweeps one along, enchanted, and is, in an 
unusual way, combined with profound knowledge. 
This is a beautiful and complete piece of criticism; 
it is an amazing storehouse of facts and yet con- 
tains a poet’s penetration and lyricism. Its rare 
thought is expressed in exquisite and highly colored 
prose. 

One of Mrs. Taylor’s chapters is entitled “The 

Artist,” another “The Scholar.”” These two terms 

apply in unique fashion to this author, so well does 

she blend an unassailable power of research with a 

sensitive emotional response. Each chapter, each 

paragraph, almost each sentence is a surprise and a 

Whether she deals with “Social and Political 


delight. 
whether she paints a city as in the 


Conditions,” 


_chapter on Florence, or presents personalities as in 


the series of delicate and sharp cameos in the section 
called “‘Women of the Renaissance,” or dissects the 
differing characteristics of artists, her intuition is so 
sure, her choice of epithets so aristocratically felici- 
tous, that she achieves the greatest effect for which 
a writer strives—her word seems the last word on 
any subject. Her surrender to her topic is final and 
passionate; her reward is to attain a clarity in viewing 
the Renaissance epoch which has perhaps never been 
equaled. 

Her mind is unconventional and self-absorbed; in- 
tolerant—perhaps oblivious—of the second-rate and 
the commonplace. Her faculty of compression, of 
vivid portraiture, of flashing analysis and detached 
discernment is shown a hundred times in the course 
of the book; and, in choosing a quotable bit, one 
is faced by such an embarrassment of riches that one 
almost gives up in despair. The following extract 
must serve as a sample of her quality: 


In this age of masculine temper, when the women please 
most as diplomatists and warriors, Botticelli remains the 
artist of the feminine principle, concerned chiefly with main- 
taining the acute spiritual trouble which prevents stagnation, 
with a complicated reverie of love and pain that only image 
can tell—the excess of sweetness, the crucifixions of love, 
the conflict between desire and renunciation, that longing 
for some unimagined and undeclared beauty which made 
him paint the neutral angels for Palmieri, so that they were 
called heretics for a while. These things, startling, disturb- 
ing, he resolves into unison by the wavering rhythm of 
his pattern, Woman, preoccupied with the dying god, as 


Venus or as Mary, Beauty, the mystic mother of Love, set 
about with ancient symbols of bread and wine and pome- 
granate, he draws within some tondo, and surrounds her with 
rings of strange angels, bearing flowers or twisted tapers, 
Or he sends her, dangerous liberator, pensively through the 
rare morning as Judith—Or lets her float over the rippled 
seas, a faery woman with soft motions, sorrowful at all the 
woe to come, showered about with her wan roses, sister of 
that tender Lodovici Venus, so unlike any other in antiquity, 
Or, in her thin raiment and golden bredes, leaves her to 
brood ironically, opposite the sleeping Mars, on the satiety 
and frustration of all earthly experience—Or in his master- 
piece of imaginative design, she comes through the en- 
chanted grove of Spring, that seems so filled with flame- 
like figures, not only as central goddess, but more as the 
feverish flowery creature with startled eyes and hastening 
foot—Persephone awake with the yearning narcotic April, 
back with death in her heart. It is his supreme expression, 
that masque of flowing forms which, like some sweet 
cadences in verse, half concede and half evade the formal 
canon, His city admired him for his masculine force; and 
masculine perhaps is the certitude and perfection of his 
rhythmic pattern, Nor is the nervous vibration of his art 
inconsistent with an age of masculine energy. 


This is a book to be read slowly so that it may 
bear fruit; to be absorbed patiently since each sen- 
tence deserves meditation. ‘To ponder it with love 
and understanding, is, as nearly as possible, to relive 
the Renaissance; it is to be admitted into a rich and 
immense mirage which reflects with exactitude a 
strange, fiery and delicate age; an age which, in its 
fervor toward the known and unknown, its enamored 
labor toward perfection and its creative fury flower- 
ing into grace, might possibly lead us to view with 
a certain mistrust our standardized materialism and 
to wonder whether, in abdicating our humanity in 
favor of the machine, we have not turned the word 
“progress” into a laughing stock for the gods. 





Authentic Ireland 
CROSS ROADS IN IRELAND. By Papraic 


CoLtum. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1930. $3.50. 
Reviewed by H. C. Tracy 
HERE are a few men living who can see 
things—such things as Ireland—as they 
are, and yet invest them with what used to 
be called “glamour,” before it was known that 
glamour, in the sense of intangible yet potent reality, 
is a part of the truth. One of these men is Padraic 
Colum. His intangibles are many, are, in fact, inex- 
haustible, but they never disturb the bare and stark 
reality in which he moves, and we with him, through 
the pages of this book. 

Very careful, he is, not to intrude any one of his 
intangibles until he has set our feet firmly on the 
road—a very ordinary road in Meath, where you 
might cross a bridge of stone, over the Boyne, “a 
peaceful river,” or you might stop to talk with a 
man driving ten head of cattle before him. If you 
do stop (and you will, being afoot with Colum) 
you break through into the man’s background. This 
is what you will always be doing, for this is a 
saunter. Most of the ways are traveled like this, 
although walking is not an obsession; not done with 
gorgeous gusto as Belloc did it in the “Path to 
Rome,” or for the act itself, its joys, thirsts, hardships, 
and satisfactions. ‘The object is to see Ireland with 
an utter intimacy, its past in its present. Its bones 
are refleshed, folk long dead walk again, yet do 
not collide with “things as they are.” Our guide is a 
druid. By which I mean that he is a man of peace, 
and a poet. He holds the scholar in abeyance. 

Ireland is a land of imaginings. Those who 
breed and foster these nurselings of the heart are 
the people we call “common.” This, doubtless, is 
the reason why Padraic Colum said in the preface 
to an earlier book, ‘“The Road Around Ireland,” 
that he would have little to say of “Nobility, Gentry, 
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Merchants, and Professional classes”; for, as he ex- 
plained, “other kind of folk came out better in this 
idiom.” They do. And the invisible wealth of 
Ireland has never been made more apparent than 
here, through the idiom of which this author is maker 
and master. It is true that it has become more 
inclusive in this volume than it was in “The Road,” 
and brings sometimes a professional person, or the 
land-owners (as a class rather than as individual 

rsons), into its vogue. But it is still “other kind 
of folk” who come out better in it, and it is through 
them, or through certain ruins to which their lives 
are tangent, that perspective is gained. 

You will accost a drover or a gypsy. You will 
look intently at an old woman with four ducks in 
a basket. You will hob-nob with the station-master, 
and from each one take a tincture of the Ireland 
that is. But pass a grass-mound or a ruined keep 
and you are with the kings of Tara; meet Diarmud 
and those verbose, persistent saints who connived with 
Heaven at his doom. ‘Take a long look at the hills 
around Loch Erne and you are with the dynasts in 
Fermanagh. You see Giolla Iosa at King O’Reilly’s 
house, as guest. You see his changed look when 
envoys bring word of defection on the part of. vas- 
sals of the Me Guidhir Fhearmanach (Maguires of 
Fermanagh) under his brother Manus. You will see 
him ride with his retainers, and the great O’Donnell, 
seven hundred armed men, who will see the impost 
paid. These men are like Homer’s kings, no one 
of whom would “think any the worse of himself for 
not living in a capital,” and who counted their own 
herds of cattle, saw to the sowing and harvesting of 
their fields. 

We might say, this is a book of fascinating digres- 
sions, did we not guess that the digressions are its 
substance and its soul. 

But “Cross Roads in Ireland” is not all lore and 
evocation. You meet folk in the flesh, as well as 
the lore of them. ‘The book, more especially in its 
latter half, is crammed with men and types alive 
and actual. You meet poets,—some of them you 
would not want to miss—and painters, as well as 
every kind of common person. ‘There is a teeming 
life, and it is present. You begin to learn that 
Ireland is not all a past—is not merely a green moss 
in history—but has a human wealth of the present; 
has not merely deep roots in the old, but strong 
stolens reaching into the new, and fresh shoots spring- 
ing from them. This vigor is in the text as well 
as in the subject matter. 


A Pepys Among Us 


PRE-WAR AMERICA. Volume III of “Our 
Times.” By Mark Suttivan. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1930. $5. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 
Editor, The Emporia Gazette 


HAT a story Mark Sullivan has written 
of the America in the first decade of this 
century. The story of “Pre-War Amer- 


ica” in Volume III begins with the death of Mc- 
Kinley and the ascension of Roosevelt to power, and 
the story is somewhat the story of America under 
Roosevelt’s leadership. Or was it America leading 
Roosevelt? No one knows. And in reading Mr. 
Sullivan’s book one feels the sympathy so closely 
woven between America and its leaders that it is hard 
to determine whether Roosevelt made the America 
of that day or the America of that day fashioned 
Roosevelt for a tool with which to work out the 
destiny ofthe Republic. 

Mr. Sullivan has made several portraits of Roose- 
velt in his previous volume but nothing so illumina- 
ting, nothing that comes to life and jumps out of 
the page with such joy in it as the chapter on 
“Teddy.” The book is alive with detail, beautiful 
detail, and it deals with much besides politics, with 
the theater, with books, with business, with all sorts 
and conditions of human activities. 

The first of these volumes seemed to be unbeat- 
able. The second seemed to be a supreme effort. 
But this third is the best of all. Mark Sullivan is 
making something more than a source book. He is 
making a sort of exalted, detached, objective Pepys 
diary of the American Republic, and the volume de- 
voted te the third decade of the new century will 
be a delight to the heart of many generations. 

Mark Sullivan’s work as a historian is interesting 
because much of the history which he has written 
in these three volumes and all of the history he has 
written in this last volume, “Pre-War America,” 
is a story in which he himself was an actor with 
more than a minor part. He has done a difficult 





thing. He has detached himself from the life he 
lived and is telling of it, not as a hero tale but as a 
tale that is told as though he himself had never 
known it, never seen it, never lived it. All the emo- 
tion that must have been his in those years of the 
Roosevelt administration has burned out and the 
memory of it does not seem to linger in these pages. 
This quality of detachment makes the volume much 
richer because while the memory remains the preju- 
dices and passions of the scene are gone. 

This book, more than either of the other of Mr. 
Sullivan’s remarkable stories, is a real achievement. 


The Puritan South 


BY REASON OF STRENGTH. By Geracp W. 
Jounson. New York: Minton, Balch & Co. 
1930. $2. 

Reviewed by JONATHAN DANIELS 
[' this day of few kind words for the Puritan, 





Gerald Johnson’s portrait of a Puritan South- 

ern lady in the too long Cavalier South is not 
only a very novel but also a fresh and beautiful 
contribution to contemporary literature. Already 
known as a biographer, Mr. Johnson in his first 
novel, “By Reason of Strength,” has written at 
literary maturity and in the spirit of a mature Amer- 
ica. Probably nowhere else is there a better picture 
of the stern plantation-owning Puritans who put the 
iron into the Cavalier strength of the South. Mr. 
Johnson’s study of these people, religious, hard- 
working, austere, makes clear and intelligent the rule 
of the present South by its Puritan forces. Too often 
elsewhere the picture of the ancient South has been 
one of the few graceful Episcopalians dominating un- 
important masses of Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Baptists. Mr. Johnson, with a better understanding 
of fundamental things, has drawn not the conven- 
tional poor white Puritan family but a family with 
the Southern traditions of land, money, slaves, yet 
cast in the Puritan mold. Such people as Mr. John- 
son describes saw everything they owned swept away 
just as did the ladies and gentlemen of the Valley 
of the James. And without ever having quite so 
much to do with printed romance their virtues have 
had the greater part in giving figure to the New 
South, just as also without romance they helped 
shape the Old. 

In a fine, even prose, Mr. Johnson has written 
the story of three generations in the growth of 
America, telling it through a single family and actu- 
ally through a single woman. Behind this family 
and this woman is the universal story of the rise 
of a nation through the strength and suffering of 
its women. Mr. Johnson in telling it is never un- 
emotional. He is even romantic about women bear- 
ing men to see them die. But his is a Southern 
romance enlivened by intelligence rather than by 
local and geneological enthusiasms. It is a romance 
without melodrama and with none of the conven- 
tional Southern belles and beaux. Only briefly at 
the beginning is the story touched by romantic love. 
Its only villains are Death and War. It closes with 
only the ghost of a happy ending. 

Mr. Johnson is a biographer and, fiction or not, 
Catherine Whyte, as he has painted her, is a por- 
trait as real as either his Andrew Jackson or his 
Randolph of Roanoke. Born Catherine Campbell 
of the proud Campbells of Argyll, she gives up her 
beloved Scotch heritage to marry Donald Whyte, 
plain Scotch farmer and preacher of the fear of 
God. Hating the move, but loving him, she comes 
to the young United States where God has called 
Whyte in a dream. With her own spirit she builds 
a new clan in the American wilderness where high 
pine trees slowly, very slowly, recede before broad 
plantation fields. She builds it only to see it all but 
wiped away in the bloody Civil War, and to see 
the wilderness come back quickly across the neglected 
fields. 

Mr. Johnson’s understanding of Catherine Whyte 
and her neighbors of the Carolina Cape Fear Coun- 
try has produced a book which possesses the funda- 
mental truth of sound poetry. There is almost epic 
material in the story of these Whytes in America 
but Mr. Johnson has chosen to shape it into an 
elegy. ‘There is sometimes a feeling in the reading 
that the book is perhaps too briefly, too compactly, 
written. Occasionally time seems not to pass but 
to be merely announced. But far more important 
than this, Mr. Johnson’s work possesses the now rare 
quality of beauty in piety, lost alike to sentimentalist 
and scoffer. What Mr. Johnson has written about, 
he loves. His is a wise, grave beauty and he has 
made it into a wise and grave and beautiful book. 


Ever After 


CINDERELLA’S DAUGHTER. By Jonn Ers- 
KINE. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1930. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Mary BorpDEn 
Author of “The Woman with White Eyes.” 


R. JOHN ERSKINE is a stylist. His 
pages are suave, smooth, creamy. [I like 
the savor.on my tongue of his felicitous 

phrases. He has, as well, a neat wit and he employs 
what at first appear to be very delicate tools in his 
business of demolishing the glamor of the world of 
romantic legend—all the same there is something 
wrong with this, his latest volume of short stories. 

I think he is the victim of his public and his pub- 
lisher, who, because he once hit upon a good idea 
have compelled him to ride it to exhaustion; and 
he rides it this time, unfortunately, into Fairyland. 
Don Quixote on his sorry nag, tilting against wind- 
mills, was beautifully deluded. Mr. Erskine is de- 
luded, too, but in a very different way. He mistakes 
Fairy Godmothers, Cinderellas, and Sleeping Beau- 
ties for real people and charges down upon them 
prepared to strip them of their romantic habiliments 
and show them to us as they really are, creatures 
like ourselves—but, alas—at the first onslaught, .they 
vanish into thin air. : 

The first story, “Cinderella’s Daughter,” gives its 
title to the collection and it is an annoying affair, for 
it has nothing whatever to do with Cinderella or her 
Prince or her daughter. It leaves out everything 
that mattered—it doesn’t mention the pumpkin 
coach, the mice that were turned into prancing 
horses to draw it, the magic wand, or the glass slip- 
per. In other words, it ignores the fact that Cin- 
derella was touched by magic and otherwise quite 
uninteresting. He begins when, supposedly, this 
magic has worn off, and the result is a very trite 
story of a tiresome married couple who should be 
called Mr, and Mrs. Snooks, and their daughter, a 
bright young modern thing who catches out her old 
humbug of a father in a flirtation. And Mr. Ers- 
kine’s own apology for using the names of my very 
first and earliest friends as a trick to gain my interest 
in these dreary people doesn’t placate me. 


es SF SF 


“We are,” says the author, “the answer in hiero- 
glyphic to the question we would put. Our obser- 
vation of ourselves is proper comment upon any 
legend, however puzzling.” But the fact is that the 
story of Cinderella is not in the least puzzling, and 
the mind that would have it so would seem to me 
to be a heavy, almost pompous, mind, Cinderella 
was a dainty creature, her story is merely a fairy 
story for children, its idea as light and airy as thistle- 
down. And really there’s no point in Mr. Erskine’s 
treating her as he did that robust, stalwart woman, 
Helen of Troy. There is even a certain indelicacy. 
Helen, one feels, could look after herself, and has 
done so through the ages, ‘The face that launched a 
thousand ships is a fit subject for conjecture and scru- 
tiny, but poor Cinderella without her glass slipper 
and her fairy Godmother and the coach made out 
of a pumpkin—she is nothing, she disappears. 

Perhaps in saying this I’ve hit on the cause of my 
uneasiness and disappointment. Most of the old 
stories upon which this volume is based do not de- 
pend for their immortality on types of character. 
With the exception of Lady Godiva, the. characters 
and the consequent clash of events are purely sec- 


‘ondary and Lady Godiva is out of her own set in 


this book. Her motives and her after thoughts are 
perhaps fit subjects for Mr. Erskine’s analysis, not 
so her incongruous associates in this volume. It 
was not the Sleeping Beauty, herself, who was in- 
teresting, it was the idea of the enchanted, spellbound 
garden that pleased—nor was it Jack, in Jack and 
the Beanstalk, who enthralled us, it was the miracle 
of the Beanstalk itself, so how can we care what hap- 
pened to him when the grand, old, terrible giant 
was dead? We don’t care. In fact, Mr. Erskine 
has made a mistake. ‘These fairy stories, unlike the 
legend of Helen and the drama of Adam and Eve, 
are complete, they are finished, there was nothing 
more to be done with them. Luckily he added two 
tales to his volume which the publishers hint are not 
old tales but stories of his own invention and they 
are charming. Indeed, the last of all is so strangely 
moving that it indicates what the author ought to 
have been doing during the hours he spent with 
Cinderella, Beauty and the Beast, and Jack of the 
Beanstalk, trying to spoil them for us. 
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Trade Winds 


S one who got his first training in the book 

business writing publishers’ “literary notes” 

(under the strong tuition of Harry Maule 

of Doubleday’s) we always look with a critically af- 

fectionate eye on publishers’ press stuff. We now 

lay a small sprig of laurel on the very pleasant little 

biographical note sent out by Houghton Mifflin jn re 
their author Doris Peel. We quote:— 


DORIS PEEL 

At four she was picking raspberries in her grandmother’s 
garden in Surrey. At six she took a prize for a condensed 
version of “Pilgrim’s Progress.” Born in England, she 
migrated to Brookline, Massachusetts, via Canada and Ra- 
leigh, N. C. One of her favorite diversions is watching 
people in street cars. Business offices frighten her to the 
point of faintness. 

A few years ago she impersonated Bluebeard’s first wife 
on a professional stage, and was once pitted against Beverley 
Nichols on the lecture platform. She writes slowly, discards 
page after page, and looks fully five years younger than she 
really is, She feels that both Thackeray and Sherwood An- 
derson are overrated, Despair is not her long suit. Once 
she went to New York but hurried out of it almost imme- 
diately, 


‘ 
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It is in book-auction catalogues that we learn how 
very human the Founding Fathers were. The re- 
cently established Chicago Book and Art Auctions 
Company, in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, lists 
in its sale of December 12 a letter from a wine mer- 
chant in Bordeaux to George Washington in re some 
claret he had ordered: It is dated Dec. 5, 1789:— 


We have taken much pains to procure this wine and are 
well persuaded it is the best to be had, but in fear it (the 
claret particularly) may not be found fit for drinking imme- 
diately tho’ it is old pure & one of the first growth since it 
has just been bottled. As the best wine is always bought in 
cask, we beg leave to recommend to you to order always 
somewhat in advance, that it may lie 6 or 8 months in 
bottle to ripen. 

In our last we told you that no good champagne wine is 
to be had here, except when expressly ordered from that 
place, but a friend of ours at Rheims from whence that wine 
is sent, has spared us a case of 2 doz, bottles (1 doz. white 
sparkling & 1 doz, still red) both of the best quality, which 
we take the liberty to send you as a sample. 


What pleases us is that that may have been the 
very wine that made those claret stains which are 
still visible on George’s waistcoat preserved in the 
State House in Philadelphia. 

The Anderson-American Art Company quoted 
the following in a recent catalogue of Thomas Jeffer- 
son MSS. It is from a letter written by Jefferson 
to his friend William Fleming, March 20, 1764 
(Jefferson being then twenty-one) after T. J. had 
heard of the engagement of a young woman in whom 
he had been sentimentally interested :-— 


You say you are determined to be married as soon as pos- 
sible: and advise me to do the same. no thank ye; I will 
consider of it first. many and great are the comforts of a 
single state, and neither of the reasons you urge can have 
any influence with an inhabitant and a young inhabitant too 
of W’msburgh. for St. Paul only says that it is better to be 
married than to burn. now I presume that if that apostle 
had known that providence would at an after day be so kind 
to any particular set of people as to furnish them with other 
means of extinguishing their fire than those of matrimony, 
he would have earnestly recommended them to their prac- 
tice, 

& & & 

We said something to the effect that Shakespeare’s 
allusion (in 2nd Henry IV, Act III) to the ship- 
boy going to sleep on the “high and giddy mast” 
didn’t seem very sailorly. But our old friend Bob 
Boissevain, who ought to know, writes to reprove. 


He says:— 


Shakespeare is right again. I cruised for several years in 
the nineties on Dutch men-of-war—full-rigged ships. We 
used to have a lookout in the fore-top, which on men-of-war 
is a platform with railing; coils of rope invite sleep and 
rest and many an hour of my watch below have I passed in 
the fore-top—the horizon wider than on deck; no sound but 
the sighing and groaning of the rigging—most lovely sound 
never again to be recaptured. 

Ihe lookout in the fore-top during the night watches 
would have to call out “All’s well” after each bell. How- 
ever we found that this countersign would be sung out once 
in a while between bells—sure sign of a fitful slumber. We 
then decided on giving a new countersign at the beginning 
of each watch. On my watch I had to name the counter- 


sign and I preferably chose a girl’s name—a name sweet and 
dear to me, and in those days I had no lack of choice either. 
It was a great thrill to hear the beloved name bellowed 
forth over the wide waters in the stillness of the night or 


accompanied by the sound of the wind in the rigging and 
the swish of the waves. 
And it kept the shipboy on the high and giddy mast from 


drowsing. 
ss Ss S& 

Walter F. Brown, Postmaster General, in his in- 
structions to his large congregation on the subject of 
Christmas Mailing, says that “parcels may be sent by 
international parcel post to all foreign countries ex- 
cept Tristan Da Cunha, Mongolia, and Andorra.” 
. . « That makes us a little sad. What have those 
regions done to be deprived of the ministrations of 
Santa Claus? Has the SarurpAy REVIEW any 
subscribers in any of the three? If so will they please 
write and tell us what Christmas is like in those 
parts? . . . S. B. F. writes from Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
to say (since we had wondered about it) that he be- 
lieves the famous Autographed Door which was once 
in Frank Shay’s vanished bookshop at 4 Christopher 
Street is now at Daca’s bookshop, 63 Washington 
Square South. . . . S. B. F. adds some words of 
special and well deserved praise for Alfred Gold- 
smith’s bookstore on Lexington Avenue; it is too 
long since we have been in there rooting around for 
George Gissings. . . . Those who might just as 
well as not spend $100 for a set of books (there 
must be a great many) would never regret blowing 
themselves to the forthcoming Centenary Edition of 
Hazlitt’s Works (J. M. Dent and Sons, Toronto). 
. . « Those who feel they can afford 75 cents for a 
lifelong treasure should not forget the good old 
Muses’ Library series published by E. P. Dutton, in 
which (for example) you can find the complete 
poems of John Donne in two small pocket volumes; 
and for $1.50 many eyes can be permanently en- 
larged . . . the lovers of John Donne are not many 
but they have their big moments. Merle John- 
son, 243 West 34, N. Y. C.., lists in his little Christ- 
mas catalogue a copy of Ellen Glasgow’s The 
Miller of Old Church with this charming inscription : 
“By the time the meek inherit the earth, there’ll 
be precious little left on it except the leavin’s of the 
proud—Ellen Glasgow.” . . .One pleasantly un- 
usual kind of Christmas present would be to have 
your high-born friend’s coat of arms emblazoned in 
the correct heraldic tinctures by Herald William 
Hall of 132 Lexington Avenue. Bill (known to 
his Shakespearean friends as Mr. W. H.) does a 
beautiful job of heraldic design in water-colors for 
$50; it is worth $50 just to hear Bill laugh when 
he is feeling like laughing. . . . How much is a 
good laugh worth at the current rate of exchange? 
. .. The Lakeside Press Moby Dick is the only 
book we have seen that goes out to subscribers in a 
metal case. . . . Edgar H. Wells, we see by his 
latest catalogue, offers for $12.50 John Quinn’s copy 
of T. W. H. Crosland’s Collected Poems, which was 
our favorite book for the year 1917. . . . Our own 
greatest bookshop adventure lately was finding in a 
London catalogue the 1769 (first edition) Ode by 
David Garrick “Upon dedicating a Building and 
erecting a Statue, to Shakespeare, at Stratford upon 
Avon.” When we saw the item listed at 10/6 we 
couldn’t quite believe it, but we cabled, and got 
it. 
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It was old Thomas B. Mosher who was usually 
first to discover the exciting things. Mitchell Ken- 
nerley has just pointed out to us that T. B. M. 
printed two of Dr. Axel Munthe’s charming sketches 
in the Bibelot as long ago as 1905. One of them 
was For Those Who Love Music, a beautiful and 
touching thing to read aloud at Christmas time; it is 
reprinted in Memories and Vagaries, now in all the 
shops. . . . William H. Wise & Co.’s reprint of the 
complete set of Mosher’s Bibelots remains one of 
the richest and most variously enchanting treasuries 
for sensitive readers. Riding on a suburban 
train out of Philadelphia to Haverford, we saw a 
gentleman engrossed in reading the Bible, the book 
of Revelations. Riding in the Seventh Avenue sub- 
way a dark young man next to us was reading a 
paper-bound book at the chapter called “HOW TO 
BEGIN: How to Build a Mass Young Communist 
League” . Contrasts between New York and 
Philadelphia have always fascinated us. A tav- 
ern on the slope of Murray Hill is about to invent a 
variation of the Oldfashioned cocktail: it is called 
Gold fish Under the Ice; the orange-peel is cut out 
in the shape of small goldfish; very refreshing. 
Wearing spectacles for the first time is quite an ad- 
venture; we had heard people talking about the stars 
all our life but had no idea there were so many of 
them; nor had we realized that a gibbous moon looks 
exactly like a Benda mask. No more can we 
have that happy uncertainty as to signs and inscrip- 


tions on the other side of the street; with its pleasant 
unexpectedness, as when, approaching the Town 
Hall on 43rd Street obliquely we read its motto as 
Ye Shall Know the Truth and the Truth Shall 
Make You Fret. . . . Mr. Rian James’s sprightly 
and knowing Dining in New York is going into a 
good many Christmas stockings; it is a lively ap- 
petizer and we feel sure that in the second edition 
his proofreader will correct some of those French 
Spellings. . . . We were specially pleased to find 
Mary Austin (in her letter to the SarurDAy Re- 
view last week) praising English as Experience by 
Henry C. Tracy. This book we came upon quite by 
chance two years ago. It is one of the few books 
that might profitably be used to encourage the appre- 
ciation of literature; it is invigorating, informal and 
wise, and would be an excellent Christmas present 
for any college student who is really interested in his 


“ - ” - = 
English” courses. CHRISTOPHER Mor -ey. 





Picturesque Annals 


THE OLD CHINA TRADE: By Foster RHEA 
Duttes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


1930. $4. 
Reviewed by Henry Kirrrepce Norton 


HE preoccupation of the average historian 

with the political life of peoples, his predilec- 

tion for the musty archives of governments, 
frequently leaves untouched large areas of human ac- 
tivity which bulked larger in the life of the time and 
are more significant from the point of view of their 
consequences than any amount of political manoeu- 
vering. ‘The fact that these activities were romantic 
in the extreme in no sense disqualifies them as raw 
material for history. 

Thus it was with the ventures of the early Amer- 
ican merchants which made up “the old China 
trade.” Their story is pulsing with life, swings with 
fascinating abandon from the sombre note of tragedy 
to the hilarious triolets of the ridiculous and the 
absurd, and withal tells of labors which built a large 
share of the economic foundation of this country. 

The young nation which was born of the Revolu- 
tion and the treaty of peace found itself under the 
urgent necessity of making a place for itself in a 
hostile world. ‘The British were by no means ready 
to turn over to their erstwhile colonists any portion 
of the world trade which they had built up. In fact 
they, along with all other commercial competitors, 
were ready to put every possible obstacle in their 
way. 

But the young nation had ships. Good ships 
and plenty of them. Most of their crews had had 
training as privateers during the Revolution. They 
could sail anytime, anywhere, and could fight if that 
was necessary. ‘These ships and crews were ready 
and willing to go somewhere but they had no place 
to go until Robert Morris marked out a new trail 
across the seas. He sent The Empress of China to 
Canton, whence she returned with the credit side of 
her ledger far ahead of the debits. From Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Boston, and Salem other American 
ships put out to try their luck in this new venture. 

Most of them won—won on such a scale that 
the China trade became the basis of many of the 
great private fortunes of this country and furnished 
no small part of the capital which was necessary to 
start its commercial and industrial development. 

All this was much to the discomfiture of the Brit- 
ish, whose East India Company had for years held 
a monopolistic grip on the Canton trade. This they 
thought was utterly safe from American competition. 
Canton seemed too far away from the American 
seaboard of that time for possible consideration. But 
the British were wrong. ‘The tiny American ships 
with their skeleton crews made up of youngsters in 
their late "teens or early twenties, sailed around and 
past the lumbering Indiamen. ‘The newcomers so 
forced the pace at Canton that they won first place 
in China trade and the British government cancelled 
the monopoly of the East India Company to let 
more supple British merchant adventurers carry on 
against the Americans. 

Mr. Dulles has told the story of this trade from 
the sailing of The Empress of China in 1784 to the 
signing of the Treaty of Wanghia sixty years later, 
when relations with China were put on a different 
basis and the “Old China trade” gave place to the 
new. In a dozen fascinating chapters he has fol- 
lowed the bold sailorman of the young republic, giv- 
ing us a welcome appendix to our more stereotyped 
history in a volume whose readability detracts not the 
least from its authority. 
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Say It With Books. II. 


By Amy LoveMANn 
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WE were talking of books for your 
friends of the cloth last week when 
we were forced to an abrupt farewell. Now, 
to come in by that same door where out we 
went, if we may misquote Fitzgerald, we 
start by saying that if your minister friend 
is interested in fiction you might add to his 
other volume Virginia Hersch’s “Woman 
under Glass” (Harpers), the story of St. 
Teresa of Avila. 

Well, the ministry now being provided 
for, we shall on to the legal fraternity. 
The law! Ah, 


The Law is the true embodiment 
Of everything that’s excellent 
It has no kind of fault or flaw. 


We wonder how many of our compatriots 
would agree with that in these days of pro- 
hibition, and corrupt magistrates, and un- 
solved murders in police circles. At any 
rate lawyers who are the friends upon 
whom books are to be bestowed may be 
counted on to be open-minded gentlemen 
of honor eager to read whatever may con- 
duce to the advancement of their profession, 
Any one of them, for instance, might be 
glad of the chance to enter into understand- 
ing of the national consciousness which 
Peter Odegard’s “The American Public 
Mind” (Columbia) affords, or to read 
Roscoe Pound’s “Criminal Justice in Amer- 
ica” (Harpers), or Raymond Moley’s “Our 
Criminal Courts” (Minton, Balch), or 
Harry Best’s “Crime and Criminal Law in 
the United States” (Macmillan), which last 
considers those subjects primarily in their 
present-day social aspects, Curiosity, at least, 
ought to incline them toward Fred D. 
Pasley’s “Al Capone” (Washburn), a biog- 
raphy full of dramatic material, and per- 
haps their historic sense will draw them 
toward an outlaw of older days, Lafitte the 
Pirate, of whom Lyle Saxon has written 
a life which the Century Company has pub- 
lished. 

But stay. There is no reason to suppose 
that the gentlemen of the legal profession 
care nothing for fiction. If novels they 
wish there is an outstanding one for you 
to bestow,—Lion Feuchtwanger’s “Success” 
(Viking), which is a powerful and enlight- 
ening portrayal in fiction form of certain 
processes of law. And then there are stories 
of crime and mystery. 


By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. 


Here’s “The Strangler Fig” (Crime Club), 
by John Stephen Strange, and “Charlie 
Chan Carries On” (Bobbs-Merrill), by Earl 
Derr Biggers, and T. Torgenson’s “The 
Murderer Returns” (Smith), and Agatha 
Christie’s “The Murder at the Vicarage” 
(Dodd, Mead), and Octavus Roy Cohen’s 
“The Backstage Mystery” (Appleton), and 
Claude Houghton’s “I Am Jonathan Scriven- 
er” (Simon & Schuster), and “Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart’s Mystery Book” (Farrar & 
Rinehart), which contains some of the best 
of her detective novels. One of the facts 
that emerges from these books is that the 
police are not always—perhaps often—the 
agencies which discover criminals, On the 
whole indeed, it still seems true that 


take one consideration with another 
A policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 


My goodness! We nearly forgot to men- 
tion the prize mystery collection of all—the 
Sherlock Holmes stories which Doubleday, 
Doran has put forth in two volumes, one 
containing all the long tales, the other all 
the short. There’s a royal gift for a lawyer. 

Your lawyer and your internationalist 
may be one and the same; on the other hand 
they may not be. If the latter is the case 
rather than studies in crime and crimin- 
ology, you may wish to bestow on your 
friend such records of diplomacy as Har- 
old Nicolson’s “Portrait of a Diplomatist” 
(Houghton Mifflin) or Allan Nevins’s life 
of Henry White (Harpers). Or perhaps 
you would like to give him the pleasantly 
gossipy “Letters of Archie Butt” (Double- 
day, Doran), or, to mention something of 
an entirely different nature, Foster Rhea 
Dulles’s “The Old China Trade” (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). 


Well, well. We've been neglecting the 


man of general interests too long, and sure- 
ly he represents the average of your ac- 
quaintance. “A man,” said Samuel John- 
son,” ought to read just as inclination leads 
him.” So now we shall proceed to offer 
you a variety of titles to meet tastes of dif- 
ferent sorts. Or, wait. First we'll give you 
some that may prove enlightening to the 
man who would have an intelligent insight 
into the world around him. For, to quote 
Johnson again, 


Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 


Certainly not, if there are such works to 
be had as Charles A, Beard’s “The Amer- 
ican Leviathan” (Macmillan), on which 
his son, William, has collaborated with him, 
or Mark Sullivan’s “Our Times” (Scrib- 
ners), or “The Giant of the Western World” 
(Morrow), by Francis Miller and Helen 
Hill. Perhaps he would like to know some- 
thing from the scientific angle of the de- 
velopment of this world in which he lives; 
if so, send him John Hodgson Bradley’s 
“Parade of the Living” (Coward-McCann). 

Don’t forget to tuck into the parcel for 
your friend the general reader “Mr, Currier 
and Mr. Ives” (Doubleday, Doran), by 
Russel Crouse, which he will want both for 
its pictures and for the lively text that ac- 
companies them, and Admiral Byrd’s “Lit- 
tle America” (Putnam), and John Mason 
Brown’s “Upstage” (Norton). 

That friend to whom you send “Mr. 
Currier and Mr, Ives” might think it ex- 
cellent extravagance on your part if you 
sent him also Paul Morand’s “New York” 
(Holt), or “The Third New Yorker Al- 
bum” (Doubleday, Doran), or “The Sins of 
New York” (Stokes), edited by Edward Van 
Every, which records “purple scenes” as ex- 
posed by the Police Gazette—all of them 
entertaining volumes, 

And now your friend of middle age, one 
whom Cowper’s lines describe: 


His head 

Not yet completely silvered o’er, 

Bespoke him past the bounds of freshest 
youth, 


“What imports the nomination of | this 
gentleman?” Books that have a quiet grace, 
or some flavor of the past that still lies 
within his experience, or some illumination 
to offer on the changing social codes and 
manners of the present. For him we would 
prescribe such volumes as E, F. Benson’s 
“As We Were” (Longmans, Green), “a 
Victorian peep-show” or R. D. Blumenfeld’s 
“Bicycles and Bustles” (Brewer & Warren), 
to recall to him the days of his early youth 
when the whatnots and flowered wall papers 
and stone fruit that are springing again into 
fashion were the decorations of his home, 
or “The Edwardians” (Doubleday, Doran), 
in which V. Sackville West paints a picture 
of English society at a slightly later time 
through the medium of an artificial but in- 
teresting novel. And then, if you would 
give him (or her, for our he is a she just as 
well) more fiction, you can choose from 
“Miss Mole” (Harcourt, Brace), by E. H. 
Young, “The Rector’s Daughter” (Coward- 
McCann), by F. W. Mayor—But no; we 
are already in trouble. To choose is dif- 
ficult here; our own inclination would be 
to send both. Still if choice we had to 
make,—Well, all we can say is 


How happy could I be with either, 
Were tother dear charmer away. 


To resume. You might well send in ad- 
dition or instead of any of the foregoing 
Martha Ostenso’s “The Waters under the 
Earth” (Dodd, Mead) or Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick’s “Philippa” (Houghton Mifflin) 
to keep your middle-aged friend in touch 
with rebellious youth, or again “The Longer 
Day” (Bobbs-Merrill), by the author of 
“Miss Tiverton Goes Out,” or A. P. Her- 
bert’s “The Water Gypsies” (Doubleday, 
Doran) to restore him to the Victorian 
mood, Terrible! We nearly forgot the 
novel par excellence for that purpose— 
J. B. Priestley’s “Angel Pavement” (Har- 
pers), a fine work which stems directly from 
Dickens. 

And now that we’ve dispatched the gen- 
tleman of advancing years, we’ll on to him 





of advanced, too often, alas! “groaning 
ever for the past.” Well, in Macaulay’s 
words, “no man who is correctly informed 
about the past, will be disposed to take a 
morose or desponding view of the present.” 
And here’s Macaulay’s own grandnephew, 
George Macaulay Trevelyan, furnishing just 
the sort of a book to give correct informa- 
tion of the past—a volume entitled “Eng- 
land under Queen Anne: Blenheim” (Long- 
mans, Green), the first of a series that will 
constitute an authoritative history of the 
period, Then there’s Thomas Walsh’s “Isa- 
bella of Spain” (McBride) and Catharine 
Young’s “A Lady Who Loved Herself” 
(Knopf), a life of Madame Roland, and 
Madeleine Clemenceau Jacquemaire’s biog- 
raphy (Longmans, Green) of the same lady, 
and Jehanne d’Orlice’s study of another, 
Diane de Poitiers, which Lippincott has 
issued under the title, “The Moon Lady.” 

There are two books of recent history 
which we think likely to prove of interest 
to men and women of middle and older 
years, and which yet we should recommend 
especially for those of your acquaintance 
who are more youthful and who might do 
well to acquire a background of the recent 
past against which to project their own re- 
calcitrant present. We refer to Mark Sulli- 
van’s “Our Times” (Scribners), a com- 
prehensive garnering of events, customs, and 
social points of view as they constituted 
the life of the American people in the 
period antecedent to the war, and Esmé 
Wingfield Stratford’s “Those Earnest Vic- 
torians” (Morrow), a most enlightening 
and understanding study of the much ma- 
ligned Victorian era, 

“Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more.” 
Here is a book nicely designed for your 
feminist sisters, those who throw themselves 
heart and soul into movements for the ad- 
vancement of their sex. Ray Strachey in 
“Struggle” (Duffield) has written an ac- 
count of the march of the English woman 
toward political and economic freedom that 
should be both interesting and heartening, 
and that might very well have as a gift to 
accompany it Dorothy Canfield’s new novel 
“The Deepening Stream” (Harcourt, Brace), 
the latter merely by way of antidote to its 
concentration on woman as an individualist 
and as a forceful portrayal of the problems 
and perplexities of the woman in the fam- 
ily. 

Surely you number among your acquaint- 
ance some of those of whom Goldsmith said: 
“They would talk of nothing but high life, 
and high-lived company, with the fashion- 
able topics such as pictures, taste, Shake- 
speare, and the musical glasses?” Well, if 
you do, you would probably be fitting your 
gift to their more or less sophisticated taste 
if you sent by way of lighter reading 
“Cinderella’s Daughter” (Bobbs-Merrill), 
by John Erskine, which takes up some of 
the old fairy tales where their characters 
show signs of not living happily ever after, 
or Kay Boyle’s “Wedding Day and Other 
Stories” (Cape-Smith), Somerset Maug- 
ham’s “Cakes and Ale” (Doubleday, Dor- 
an), which has roused something of a sensa- 
tion in England with its portrayal under 
thin disguise of certain well-known literary 
personages, Louis Bromfield’s “Twenty-four 
Hours” (Stokes), in which New York is 
setting and background for the limning of 
an ingrown society, or Norman Lindsay’s 
“Every Mother’s Son” (Cosmopolitan), a 
tale of adolescents who are trying to make 
their escape from the follies and shortsight- 
edness of an older generation. If you want 
to shock your friends into realization of the 
bitterer aspects of life you might add to the 
other novels either of two grim tales—both 
of them good—Caradoc Evans’s “Nothing 
to Pay” (Norton) or William Faulkner’s 
“As I Lay Dying” (Cape-Smith). 

But we forget that these friends of yours 
are wont to talk of such topics as “pictures, 
taste, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses.” 
Here is grist for their mill, Hendrik Wil- 
lem Van Loon’s “R.‘v. R. (Liveright), a 
study of Rembrandt; Cecilia Beaux’s auto- 
biography, entitled “Background with Fig- 
ures” (Houghton Mifflin); James Laver’s 
“Whistler” (Cosmopolitan) and ‘Whistler 
the Friend” (Lippincott), by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. There’s for those who 
would talk of pictures. Now for the musi- 

cal glasses, No, of course we don’t mean 
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those that ring to convivial toasts. “Let 
us the cannikin clink” (there’s nothing like 
improving on Browning.) We don’t mean 


that kind. Nor do we mean what Gold- 
smith did. We're just struggling to get 
around to music and the makers of music. 
Having at last arrived by devious means 
we give you (and after all we seem to have 
got back to the toasts) Count de Moulin 
Eckart’s “Cosima Wagner” (Knopf) and 
“George Gershwin’s Song Book” (Simon & 
Schuster). Sort of an anticlimax, isn’t it, 
so long a preamble for two titles? Well, let 
it stand. “Taste,” “taste,” of taste they 
talk, your friends the sophisticates. Ah, 
we'll steal a march upon them. How about 
a cook book? There’s Mary D. Pretlow’s 
“Old Southern Recipes” (McBride). That 
might be a gentle method of poking fin 
at their erudite conversation, and a gift that 
would better please their families than some 
abstract treatise. 

“Abstract treatise” puts us in mind of 
philosophy, and philosophy of its hand- 
maid psychology. 


Here once, through an alley Titanic, 
Of cypress, | roamed with my soul,— 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my soul. 


Well, we'll be practical about it, and in- 
stead of Freudian discussions and technical 
dissertations we’ll just call to your atten- 
tion two volumes that are of general in- 
terest-—Walter B. Pitkin’s “The Psychology 
of Achievement” (Simon & Schuster), a sort 
of case history, and Bertrand Russell’s “The 
Conquest of Happiness” (Liveright). 
Woe is us! Until this moment we have 
forgotten that undoubtedly you have among 
your acquaintance those who would keep 
abreast of foreign literature. 
Thou 


Bless thee, Bottom! Bless thee! 


art translated, 


Here’s a group of good foreign novels meet 
for Christmas presents: Knut Hamsun’s 
“Vagabonds” (Coward-McCann), one of 
the best of its author’s works and one that 
has a gay humor running through its more 
sober narrative; “The Song of the Wheat- 
fields’ (Brewer & Warren), by Ferenc 
Mora; “Claudia” (Viking), by Arnold 
Zweig; Bernhard Gutmann’s “Ambition” 
(Harpers); F. Panorros’s “Brusski: The 
Soil Redeemed” (International), a Soviet 
novel; J. Van Ammers-Kuller’s “Jenny 
Heysten’s Career” (Dutton); and Liviu 
Rebreneau’s “Forest of the Hanged” (Duf- 
field), a Rumanian tale. 

The end draws near, but has not yet ar- 
rived, Ah, consummation devoutly to be 
wished for! Still, however, among two 
or three other categories remain your friends 
the travel loving. Travel, you know, said 
Bacon, “in the younger sort, is a part of 
education; in the elder, a part of experi- 
ence.” So here’s for them. “Cross Roads in 
Ireland” (Macmillan), by Padraic Colum; 
“Dark Trails” (Putnam), by George K. 
Cherrie, and, so that they may absorb their 
local color by way of fiction, Stella Ben- 
son’s “The Far-Away Bride” (Harpers), the 
scene of which is laid in China, Gunnar 
Gunnarson’s “Seven Days’ Darkness” (Mac- 
millan) a tale of Iceland, and Carl Wil- 
helmson’s “Midsummernight” (Farrar & 
Rinehart), a story of Finland. 

But one more special group remains to 
us, that of your friends who served in the 
war and still would read of battle, “chiefs 
who (fortunately) no more in bloody fights 
engage.” For them we recommend “The 
Real War” (Little, Brown), by Captain 
B. H. Liddell Hart; “Jeb Stuart” (Scrib- 
ners), by Captain J. W. Thomason; “Wash- 
ington: Commander-in-Chief” (Houghton 
Mifflin), by Captain J. W. Thomason, and, 
if they prefer their war in the guise of fic- 
tion, “Soldiers March” (Harcourt, Brace), 
by Theodore Fredenburgh, “The Cross 
Bearers” (Viking), by A. M. Frey, and 
“Memoirs of an Infantry Officer” (Coward- 
McCann), by Siegfried Sassoon. 

We are arrived at our conclusion. “Old 
and young are all in our last cruise,” so 
we roll off for you a somewhat heterogene- 
ous collection of books. Their bond of 
unity is that they are interesting. Here is 
our final list, fiction and non-fiction scram- 
bled together. To such confusion have we 

(Continued on page 461) 
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A Letter from France 


By ABEL CHEVALLEY 


‘7 E Detective Novel et l’Influence de la 

Pensée Scientifique,” by M. Régis 
Messac, is a copious treatise in seven hun- 
dred closely printed pages (Champion. Bi- 
bliothéque de Littérature Comparée. F. 
Baldensperger). Had I not, for other rea- 
sons, been called upon to face that macro- 
cosm, its title and object would only be 
mentioned here with the respectful vague- 
ness of distant acquaintanceship, 

But it results from M. Messac’s compre- 
hensive study that the detective novel, or 
mystery story, is the one literary genre that 
ripened in America while still green else- 
where, According to M. Messac, Edgar 
Poe brought it to a degree of perfction be- 
yond which only technical developments 
could be expected. Some English practi- 
tioners, a certain Conan Doyle for instance, 
have since invented various improvements. 
But the essential rules of the game had been 
laid down, and nothing remained but to de- 
vise new gambits. This is better done, and 
more amply, in the new than in the old con- 
tinent. 

In absolute quantity, in average quality, 
the American detective story seems to have 
obtained, all the world over, the same pre- 
eminence as the American motor car of me- 
dium size, and top price. It also shares with 
helium the privilege of being a safe substi- 
tute for inflammable stuff, supplied in in- 
dustrial quantities by one single country, ex- 
port not forbidden. 

All of which being taken into considera- 
tion, I cannot afford to ignore the biggest 
book yet published in French on the detec- 
tive novel and kindred species. All the tabu- 
lative, enumerative, historical, analytic, and 
descriptive part is exhaustively treated. 

Book I, Origin, early developments, 
morphology, even in a certain sense, philos- 
ophy of the genre. 

Book II. Ghosts, Quacks, Brigands: Mrs. 
Radcliffe, Horace Walpole, Cagliostro, God- 
win (Caleb Williams), Charles Brockden 
Brown (Wieland). 

Book III. Pathfinders: Lavater, The 
Physiognomists. The Trackers and Hunt- 
ers, Fenimore Cooper; then, Balzac, disciple 
of both Lavater and Cooper, and closely 





affiliated with all previous dealers in mys- 
tery. 

Book IV. Edgar Poe, who comes in like 
the Messiah after the Old Testament, ful- 
filling prophecies and bringing the new 
Revelation. 

Book V. The Feuilletonists: “Ponson du 
Terrail,” and ‘“Rocambole,” Eugéne Sue 
and “Les Mystéres de Paris”; Balzac again 
(“Vautrain”); Alexandre Dumas in “Les 
Misérables,” especially book V, vol. If; 
Gaboriau and Lecog; Féval, Soulié, Ay- 
mard, Boisgobey, Montépin, etc., etc. 

Book VI. Conan Doyle and “Sherlock 
Holmes”; Nick Carter with special honor 
to J. R. Coryell, creator of the type (who 
“produced” by contract one million words 
per annum) and Van Rasselaer Day (1,076 
stories in half a score years); Maurice Le- 
blanc (“Arséne Lupin”); Gaston Leroux 
(“Rouletabille”) . 

This eneyclopedia does not include the 
living generation. The matter is so rich 
and restive that, without pretending to any 
special erudition, one could pick up some 
holes in the fabric. Such as it is, a tapestry 
of that sort remains impressive. M. Messac 
is tireless, sometimes tiresome. He carries 
the weight of his lore without any apparent 
effort; but his readers must be prepared to 
exert themselves. He is fertile in rapproche- 
ments, comparisons, affiliates his heroes with 
a bold skill, classifies them into related and 
sub-related clans. If he had limited himself 
to one half of his subject, he would have 
given us a perfect analytic, comparative, 
and descriptive account of the one literary 
genre which, however vulgarized and spe- 
cialized in modern times, is at the root of 
all species of narrative literature. The in- 
trusion of what he calls ambitiously and am- 
biguously “scientific thought” needlessly 
complicates, and to a large extent spoils, 
his business. 

To be quite candid, I am not at all sure 
that M. Messac’s idea of science is scien- 
tific. Much too simple. At times, booby- 
ish. What he calls scientific thought as ap- 
plied to the detective novel is neither much 
thought nor much science, but a mere string 
of embryonic inductions. Fancy limiting 
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science to explanation, explanation to detec- 
tion, and detection to the discovery of one 
single cause, object, or action. . . . Axiom: 
Il wy a de science que du général. Nothing 
is scientific that does not lead to, or fall with- 
in, a law. The tracking of a wild beast by 
a bushman is perfect in its way. I remem- 
ber a feat of that sort performed for my 
most unworthy sake (I missed twice) some- 
where on the Kafue river, between Zambezi 
and Congo, in 1909. I had with me one of 
the Grenfell twins, the lancer, then stationed 
at Gotchefstroom (Transvaal), one of the 
most perfect types of Kipling’s young Eng- 
lishmen. He was beside himself with won- 
der, The thing lasted a whole day, and our 
Boer guide’s commentary made it as clear 
as if we were reading Selons or Fitzpatrick. 
(By the way, I hope you have read “Jock 
of the Bushveld.”) But it was a thousand 
times nearer Sherlock Holmes than Conan 
Doyle has ever been near Einstein. 

This “detective” question is also crop- 
ping up in another form. Some of our 
younger and biggest publishing firms have 
opened special departments and started spe- 
cial reviews exclusively devoted to criminal 
and mystery novels. 

Now one word about our Salons. This 
terms applies not only to social gatherings, 
conversation circles, mutual-help-and-ad- 
miration societies, but also to the principal 
of our regular and periodical art exhibitions. 
All salons are intimately connected with lit- 
erature. Gautier, Baudelaire, Caine (and 
more recently R. de la Sizeranne) won rec- 
ognition by their reviews of the salons of 
painting, engraving, sculpture, and decora- 
tion held in their time. Hazlitt was a born 
salon reviewer, though quite the opposite of 
a “salon” favorite. He had been a painter. 
So had Gauthier, As to the many others 
who, every year, at every season, pronounce 
upon the merits or demerits of contempo- 
rary painting and sculpture. . . . Well, how 
do you say that? Isn’t there something like: 
“Those who can, do. Those who cannot— 
teach”? 

Paris boasts of not less than five big year- 
ly, and more or less officially recognized, 
salons of painting and sculpture. 

The “Salon des Artistes Francais,” held 
every spring, is eminently academic and tra- 
ditional. It has suffered a long eclipse. Its 
prestige was at its lowest before the war. 
It is now restored. The old firm “sells” 
better, more evenly. This is the reward of 
perseverance. For years and years it was 
the height of obscurantism and unfashion- 
ableness to belong to the S. de A. F. It 
meant painting subjects, Even when poetry 
was abdicating all intention of being under- 
stood, “literary” painting was a term of de- 
rision. It meant “recognizable,” “intelli- 
gible.” The importance of the subject in 
all arts is now reluctantly, but evidently 
growingly, admitted again. It is no longer 
necessary, nor sufficient, to pile up bedaubed 
parallelepipeds on a piece of canvas in order 
to meet approval, and a buyer. However, 
the “Salon des Artistes Francais” has no liv- 
ing influence, no pull on the younger gen- 
eration. It exists, even thrives—beet-root- 
like—gathering sugar, growing downwards. 

The “Société Nationale des Beaux Arts,” 
also held in the spring, in conjunction with 
“Artistes Francais,” arose out of the now 
antediluvian secession of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Roll and Rodin, followed by Cot- 
tet, Simon, and Bartholomé. It was, in its 
time, almost revolutionary, but its time was 
short. It is now but the shadow of its 
former self. 

The “Salon des Tuileries,” founded by 
Albert Besnard and his followers, is still a 
wandering beauty. It began its career in 
a big wooden shanty near Porte Maillot and 
Bois de Boulogne, and was doubly nick- 
named “Palais de Bois” or “du Bois.” ft 
was held afterwards under temporary shel- 
ter in the Tuileries Garden. God knows 
where it will now migrate. It may, after 
all, find a durable abode in the old Tuile- 
ries, where the annual dog show takes place. 

The “Salon des Indépendants” bears a 
fine name. No selecting committee. A small 
subscription ensures a share of the wall sur- 
face. This was once the Refuge of the Re- 
fused, the place where nobodies looked like 
somebody. But do not forget that it was 
also in some cases the cradle of genius. 

The “Salon d’Automne,” held in October- 
November, is perhaps the most interesting, 
at least the most representative. It is an all- 
round panorama of present tendencies. A 
new classicism, faithful and tense, is being 
evolved at the “Salon d’Automn.” Roland 
Oudot, Jacques Denier, Brianchon, Dufré- 
noy, Charles Guérin, Déziré, Demeurisse, 
Albert André, Laprade, are among the most 
often noticed. I note a strong increase of 
Japanese painters within the usual cosmo- 
politan contingent which includes this year 
amongst the best second best two American 
women: A. A. Hudson and Kardelska 
Roach. 
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unheim. 8 illustrations in color. $3.00 



























































Whistler: 
The Friend 


by Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


New material on Whist- 
ler, based onintimateand 
unpublished letters. 

20 illustrations. $2.50 


The Small 
and Tall Man 


Written and Illustrated 
by Jack Tinker 
For Little Children 
Mr. Tink’s advéntures 
with magic. 12 sllus. in 
color, drawings, hand-let- 
tered text. $1.00 


Tales of a 


Grandmother 
by George Sand 


Translated by Margaret Bloom 
Five long stories forgirls, 
translated for the first 
time. 12 i/lus. in color. 

$2.50 


e o 
Pinocchio 
by C. Collodi 
A children’s classic with 
ten fascinating illustra- 


tions in color by Jack 
Tinker. $2.50 


Merridy 


Road 

by Jane Abbott 

A haunted house and a 
rich old lady bring Dic- 
ket a surprise. 4 illustra- 
tions. $2.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


LONDON 
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Points of View 


Mr. Vittorini Replies 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

The criticism hurled at my book, “The 
Modern Italian Novel,” by Ptofessor Ar- 
thur Livingston through the columns of 
your magazine, is so extreme and incorrect 
as to make a reply necessary. 

Professor Livingston wilfully calls his ar- 
ticle “The Novel in Italy,” thus misleading 
the reader at the very start. The title of 
my work is “The Modern Italian Novel.” 
I purposed to write a criticism of the con- 
temporary Italian novel, giving to it as a 
background the development of fiction in its 
salient lines during the nineteenth century. 
I stated so on page eight of the Preface. 
Such being the case, Professor Livingston’s 
recriminations stating that I have ignored 
the European novel are untimely and also 
false. I acknowledge the indebtedness of 
Manzoni to the English novel at the very 
outset when I state on page thirteen that he 
accepted that genre from Walter Scott. 


Professor Livingston chides me for not 
having traced the development of the novel 


back to its Byzantine origins. That prob- 
lem, useful as it is to culture, is altogether 
outside the scope of my work. In the In- 
troduction I have pointed out that modern 
realism as a recognized art mode was the 
creation of the nineteenth century, but I 
have also pointed out its forerunners in 
Italy from the thirteenth century down. 
Comparative literature, while it helps to 
trace literary forms such as sonnet, epic 
poetry, drama, and novel, leaves untouched 
the content in which I am chiefly interested. 
The novel in its esthetic values is an original 
product of every country in which signifi- 
cant works appear. In these last hundred 
years Italy has produced novels worthy of 
consideration, the number of which far ex- 
ceeds the scant score alloted her by Profes- 
sor Livingston. 

I never stated that the novel came from 
classical preciosity. Indeed, I maintain that 
classical preciosity stifled the feeble efforts 
of realism which have existed from time im- 
memorial in every literature. 

My critic charges that I have not found 
my key points in dealing with the develop- 
ment of the novel. I have grouped the lit- 


erary works of three generations around 
three distinct pivoting points: the idea of 
historicity (Romanticism), the glorification 
of the tangible aspects of life (Naturalism), 
and the consideration of the intricate play 
of ideas (Neo-Idealism). I am informed 
that I should have chosen “categories of 
classification” and “criteria of judgment.” 
The above-mentioned key points are my ca- 
tegories and criteria in grouping the differ- 
ent works, Professor Livingstos had the 
right to disprove them, but not to overlook 
them. 

I am also reproached for having paid at- 
tention to “isms” and “schools.” Isms and 
schools, although of relative unimportance, 
are historical facts. They are useless in the 
esthetic evaluation of a work, but they can- 
not be wiped out on our own authority. 
The existence of the “Voce” was a fact, and 
it developed certain characteristics and gave 
to Italian intellectual life certain definite 
traits which, even if outgrown today, must 
be taken into consideration. I have not en- 
slaved myself to these schools, however. 
What appears a contradiction to my critic 
in the chapter on Deledda is a proof of it. 
Deledda’s themes are derived from Natural- 
ism, but she goes beyond Naturalism in her 
truly significant works just as Manzoni went 
beyond the formula of the historical novel. 








John Marsh, 
Pioneer 
by Geo. D. Lyman 


The startling life of a hitherto 
“ unsung American hero of pi- 
oneer days. “A real story that 
outrivals fiction.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


The John Riddell 
Murder Case 


(A Philo Vance Parody) 

by John Riddell 

(Corey Ford) 

who wrote “‘Salt Water Taffy” 
“The funniest book I've met in 
months#’—Walter Yust in the 
Philadelphia Ledger. 

With caricatures by Covarrubias 


$7.00 
in Our Time 


by Ernest Hemingway 


The fifteen brilliant short stories 
that first announced a new 
genius. “No other nation has a 
Hemingway.*’—André Maurois. 

$2.50 


The Adventures 
of Ephraim Tutt 


(A Scribner Omnibus Book) 
by Arthur Train 


Twenty-nine stories, 870 pages. 
“There are no more delightful 
tales in any language.’’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. $2.50 


For Younger Readers 


The Story of 
Roland 


(Scribner $2.50 Series of 
Illustrated Classics) 
by James Baldwin 


Numerous illustrations in color 
by Peter Hurd add new beauty 
to this ever-popular story of the 
knights who fought beneath the 
banner of Charlemagne. $2.50 


Jinglebob 


by P. A. Rollins 


with illustrations in color by 
N. C. WYETH 


A famous story of two boys’ ad- 
ventures on a cattle-drive in the 
old West. $2.50 


At your bookstore 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York 


The Best Books Make the Best Gifts 





by Mark Sullivan 


as were the first two volumes.”’ 
563 pages. 200 illustrations. 


of the Century’ 
merica Finding Herself.’’} 


On 


$2.50 





A Roving 


* 
Commission 
My Early Life 
by Winston S. Churchill 


word to the last.... 
best book.’’—New York Sun. 


Illustrated. $3.50 





Jeb Stuart 


by Capt. 
John W. Thomason, Jr. 
author of “‘Fix Bayonets!”’ etc. 





Pre-War America 


the new volume of “‘Our Times’’ 


“‘As engaging and as impossible to 
leave alone until one has finished it 


—Chicago Daily News. 
$5.00 


[Uniform with “Our Times: The Turn 
and ‘“‘Our Times: 


author of “‘The World Crisis,’’ etc. 


**A bewitching book from the first 
Churchill's 


‘*A splendid book. ... Can be read 
with pleasure by everybody who 
loves a good story.’’—New York Sun. 


Illustrated by the author. $5.00 





Forsyte ’Change 
by John Galsworthy 
Nineteen Stories of the Forsytes 


“Rich with the best of Mr. 
worthy’s genius.”’ 


Gals- 
—Times (Iondon). 


The Forsyte Novels 


The Forsyte Saga $2.50 
A Modern Comedy $2.50 





Lone Cowboy 
My Life Story 

by Will James 
author of ‘“‘Smoky,’”’ 


**A superbly interesting story . . . all 
fascinating, all breathlessly real.”’ 


etc. 


—Atlantic Monthly. 


with 60 drawings by the author 


$2.75 








As to defining terms and isms, Professor 
Livingston has only to read more carefully 
what I say about each movement. In the 

case of Naturalism, for instance, I quote the 
definitions of Antona-Traversi, Stecchetti, 
and Capuana (page 19), feeling that such 
exemplifications of the movement would be 
more valuable than the usual trite explana. 
tions which attempt to account for Italian 
Naturalism through French theories. These 
theories throw some light on certain formal 
characteristics of the novel, but not on its 
essence, which, as far as content is concerned, 
is what every writer makes it. 

My critic gives only one instance of how 
he would conduct his criticism. Having re- 
pudiated my statement that in d’Annunzio’s 
“Primo Vere” one finds themes derived from 
Carducci and Verga, he concocts a different 
recipe which reads as follows: ‘However, 
it was inspired by Carducci (barbaric 
rhythms), Stecchetti (witty and melodious 
obscenity), and Chiarini (pure utility— 
Chiarini was an authoritative book re- 
viewer).” This is rhetoric garbed in scin- 
tillating terms, and all of d’Annunzio’s con- 
temporaries might have been added to the 
list, 

Of course, these remarks are rather wasted 
on one who dogmatically states that there is 
no novel in Italy and invokes a Mussolini 
to forbid Italians to write fiction. Determ- 
ining what genre a people shall produce 
even in the future is a method that can be 
called neither positivistic nor idealistic. It 
is simply the negation of science. Italians 
should give their efforts to “thought, poetry, 
polemics—anything else,” but not to the 
novel. Croce, however, urged his contem- 
poraries to study philosophy and “the con- 
sequences have been catastrophic” according 
to Professor Livingston, who thereby re- 
moves thought also from the activities of 
the Italians, 

The honor has been bestowed upon me of 
being called a follower of Croce, yet I pur- 


sue a positivistic method in giving a cyclical. 


treatment to the novel. An idealist with a 
positivistic method! Not a bad combina- 
tion! I wish it were true! There is noth- 
ing cyclical in the treatment that I give. 
Having seen in realism the attempt to find 
a synthesis within the realm of the observ- 
able world, I have followed its stages (his- 
torical, naturalistic, introspective) through 
the nineteenth century. In this treatment 
there is a constant line of growth and no 
repetition. Hence the cyclical idea is an in- 
vention of my critic. 

I am denied the right to show the part 
that Prezzolini and others played in the in- 
tellectual life of the new generation, but I 
am criticized for not having gone back to 
the Byzantines. 

May I ask for a greater accuracy in de- 
termining the number of novels that I have 
analyzed? 

D’Annunzio’s “Primo Vere” in its defini- 
tive edition was published in 1880 (“cor- 
rected with pen and fire and augmented”), 
when the author was seventeen and not six- 
teen. The Sommaruga Society was a pub- 
lishing house only according to Professor 
Livingston. Every student knows that it was 
formed by Pascoli, d’Annunzio, De Bosis, 
Scarfoglio, Spinazzola, Nencioni, Panzachi, 
Venturi, and others; that Angelo Somma- 
ruga was the center of it, and that phrases 
like the “Sommaruga Group” and_ the 
“Rome of Sommaruga” are bywords among 
critics of that period. The fact that there 
was a publishing house does not deny its 
cultural and highly aristocratic leanings. 

As to d’Annunzio’s “Fuoco,” it is not 
enough to say that it must be reckoned 
among important novels, Fortunately, dic- 
tatorial statements are not sufficient in the 
evaluation of good literature. 

Professor Livingston’s criticism is so ex- 
treme and arbitrary that it robs itself of the 
characteristics that an honest and construc- 
tive criticism should have. 

DoMENICO VITTORINI. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Whaaya Think?” 
To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

The American colloquialism, even in its 
deplorable moments, retains some shred of 
logicality, and one must come to its defense 
by pointing out an error in the review of 
“The Third New Yorker Album.” Even 
after making allowance for the British ear 
of the reviewer, one cannot believe that 
“Whaaja think of Noo York?” is the ques- 
tion he heard a dozen times a day while 
visiting in the great city. What he really 


heard was “Whadya think of Noo York?” . 


The worst colloquialism may have tense that 
may not be violated. In Ohio, after the 
visit, or on the boat going back to England, 
but never while in New York, could he 
have been asked: “Whadja think of it?” 
W. S. W. 


Cincinnati, 
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“o4 GREAT POEM” 


THE 
UNCELESTIAL CITY 


By HUMBERT WOLFE 


HIS satiric poem on modern society of which Gerald 

Gould said, “not merely a great poem, but a great 
social document,” makes delightful reading, not only 
once but many times. It is the ideal gift. Told some- 
times in lyric and sometimes dramatic form, and often 
achieving the brilliance of “an epigram set to music” 
this life of a brilliant lawyer is both vivid and exciting, 
and there is the description of the murder trial which 
is probably unsurpassed in modern poetry. 


six 8%", 258pp., $3.00 
At the Better Bookshops 


ALFRED-:A:KNOPFE:: Pablisher 
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His new novel is said to rank 
in stature and importance with 
The Old Wives’ Tale. Frank 
Swinnerton finds it ‘‘engross- 
ing."’ Sheila Kaye-Smith finds 
it ‘‘stupendous."’ Gerald Gould 
exclaims, ““What a vast 
achievement, at once stagger- 
ing and dazzling!” 

















Behind the scenes 


in a great modern hotel... 


This book—Mr. Bennett's best in many 
years—is a seturn to the scene of Grand 
Babylon Hotel. In it you meet 80 characters— 
all amazingly alive—enjoy (as The London 


OTHER BOOKS IN 
THE PUBLIC EYE 
@ Caxzs anv Ate by W. 
Somerset Maugham. Mr. 
Maugham’s *‘fireworks’’— 
best-seller everywhere. $2 


@ Tue Warer Grrsies by 


siete hen - ese Times points out) 240,000 words of **gorge- 
Isabel Paterson, Louis Ous women, gorgeous wines, gorgeous rap- 
Bromfield and Dr. Joseph ture, gorgeous tears and gorgeous abandon!"’ 
Collins. $2.50 


@ A Woman wits Warre 
Eyzs by Mary Borden. Her 
best book since Three Pil- 
grims and a Tinker. $2 
@ Ornsr Man’s Saucer by 
J. Keith Winter. A revealing 


nove! of Oxford by an 
undergraduate. $2 


Imperial 
Palace 


770 o_o cloth stamped in silver. 
$2. DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


A Delightful Gift 
for a Discriminating Friend 


THE 


VILLAGE BOOK 


By HENRY WILLIAMSON 


“I find in Mr. Williamson’s sense of village character, 
in his scrupulously noted observations of nature, and 


in the fastidious precision of his prose a delight that 
is repeated on every page.”—John Drinkwater. 


“In unforgettably beautiful prose, Mr. Williamson creates a mood 
the permeating qualities of which are beauty and peace. ‘The 
Village Book’ is of that endearing quality that engenders literary 
permanence.”—Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.50 


MR. WILLIAMSON has also written: 
THE PATHWAY THE PATRIOT’S PROGRESS 
DANDELION DAYS THE WET FLANDERS PLAIN 
THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS TARKA THE OTTER 
THE DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN THE LONE SWALLOWS 
SUN BROTHERS THE OLD STAG 


Each $2.50 at all bookstores 


DUTTON 


The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted ‘here as 


received, 


Art 


FROM TOULOUSE-LAUTREC TO RO- 
DIN. By ArTHUR Symons. New York: 
Alfred H. King. 1930. 

About half this book is devoted to Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. Degas, Constantin Guys, 
Daumier, Forain, de Groux, Simeon Solo- 
mon, Gustave Moreau, Redon, Beardsley, 
Whistler, Manet, and Rodin are passed 
briefly in review. The writing and think- 
ing runs from ‘excellent to quite atrocious. 
In particular the monograph on Toulouse- 
Lautrec reveals a tedious and repetitious ob- 
session with sex. One scents most disagree- 
ably some sort of senile greensickness in it. 
Mr. Symons avows himself a devotee of 
perversity, and justifies it on the good old- 
fashioned romantic theory that if you sin 
consciously and courageously you thereby 
attain purity. Commonsense would. say 
that you merely attain consistency. 

These formulas of the ’nineties may go 
at a pinch for the celebrator of Montmartre, 
but when the author can only think of the 
color of the joyous Monticelli in terms of 
“lust and cruelty” and finds something mon- 
strous and sinister in the robust and hearty 
genius of Daumier, one suspects the hoary 
formula is working badly out of bounds. 
The book contains a handful of good essays, 
those on Degas and Gustave Moreau per- 
haps the best, but, in the main, it merely 
dispenses at random the dillettante decad- 
ence of a generation ago. Its occasional 
merits are chiefly rhetorical, and there the 
tendency is to ravel out style into shoddy— 
sickly thinking evoking febrile and empty 
exaggerations. 

Fiction 

MANY CAPTIVES. By 
Lippincott. 1930. $2.50. 
This is one of those books with both a 

message and a thesis, and to the spreading of 
the one and the proving of the other, Mr. 
Owen seems to have sacrificed his fine abil- 
ities as a writer of good, sinewy prose. It is 
rather a pity because one feels after the read- 
ing that while Mr. Owen’s book is unimpor- 
tant, Mr. Owen ought not to be. At the 
same time it should be said that the grim 
portrait of a miser, all but lost in a gallery 
of other figures sculptured in sugar, saves 
the book from the wide charge of utter sen- 
timentality. 

Mr. Owen is about the business of prov- 
ing that it is we ourselves who make our 
prisons, not iron bars. And he proves this 
undisputed statement from every possible 
angle. Centrally, the story is that of Edward 
Crossman, ex-business man and ex-convict, 
who comes from prison, where he was sent 
for a financial crime, with his vital spirit 
practically destroyed. The struggle of his 
wife to free him from himself and the self- 
sacrificing aid given her by Gil Southwaite, 
another spiritual prisoner, make the chief 
drama, But there are other prisoners, pris- 
oners of caste, and prisoners of love, and 
prisoners of avarice, Of them all the por- 
trait of Tom Stone, the miserly keeper of a 
public house, is immeasurably the best. Faith 
Feeor, the child who wants to turn all the 
poor birds and poor animals out of their 
cages, is a figure for freedom done after 
the sweet manner of the once well-known 
Pollyanna. 

In the telling of the story Mr. Owen, who 
writes a lucid prose, often deftly colored by 
imagery, uses a technique almost like that of 
a detective story in holding back desired in- 
formation from the reader until the last 
possible moment. This may provide suspense 
—but ‘it certainly creates difficulties for the 
reader. 


JOHN OWEN. 


OVER THE HILLS. By Jerrery FAaRNOL. 

Little, Brown. 1930. $2.50. 

It is difficult to recognize the customary 
hand of the skilled and popular romancer 
in this tedious, puerile tale of Scots border 
strife in the early years of Jacobite re- 
bellion against the sovereignty of George 
I. A poor lowland waif of twenty-two, 
Adam Thursday, timid, undersized, of par- 
entage unknown, drudge to the village no- 
tary, is suddenly plunged into the gory con- 
flict raging between royal nobles adhering 
to the exiled House of Stuart and the armed 
upholders of the English king’s dominion 
over Scotland. Caught in the toils of a 
traitrous laird, who dresses Adam in the 
garb of a high-born Jacobite refugee, foists 
upon him a false identity and compels the 
boy, in furtherance of his own villainous 
designs, to marry a beautiful, imperious 
daughter of the gentry, Adam quickly trans- 
forms himself from a cringing poltroon into 





Many of them will be reviewed later. 


a daredevil and hero. More wonderful still, 
Adam finally meets his long lost father, 
no less a personage than The MacFarlane, 
though of course the tie of kinship is un- 
dreamed of by either of them until the 
concluding pages are near. The book is in 
general so naive and callow a performance 
that it should be correctly classified in the 
list of juvenile fiction for boys. 

SUPER-CITY. By 

New York: The 

$2.50, 

Fiction writing is still a form of skilled 
labor, despite the confession novelists; hence 
the ineffectiveness of this novel by Mr. 
Hershfield, the cartoonist. There is enough 
material in it for two or three novels, and 
much of it good material—a plot ramifying 
into a dozen pockets of New York life and 
involving an encyclopedic assortment of 
characters and most of the major emotions; 
a picture of the devout, hard-working, 
small business man of the East Side which 
belongs in any portrait gallery of New 
York types; and the editorial reflections of 
a shrewd, observant, and intelligent man 
who knows the town he lives in and knows 
a good deal besides. Yet because of awk- 
ward handling and frequent overwriting it 
fails of any total effect. 

Mr. Hershfield’s clubmen are not con- 
vincing, but Manny Traub, the Rivington 
Street fur jobber, is as authentic as Abie 
the Agent. Mr. Hershfield has realized 
him fully in all his dimensions, and used 
him as a peg on which to hang reflections 
on Jewry and Jewish life which are worth 
far more than those of some highly bally- 
hooed philosophers. Drain off the over- 
writing and he has much truth to say about 
New York—“the super-city where every- 
one mutinies and no one deserts.” But the 
plot, which in the hands of some such mere 
dexterous technician as Arthur Somers 
Roche could have made an excellent story, 
never quite manages to pull its weight; and 
one is left wishing that Mr. Hershfield had 
given us, instead of a novel, an essay picture 
of Manny Traub and a few pages of epi- 
grams, 


Harry HERSHFIELD. 
Elf Publishers. 1930. 


Miscellaneous 


BONG’ KWE. By WynanTt Davis Hus- 
BARD. Doubleday, Doran. 1930. $2.75. 
Here is the life story of an African buf- 

falo, that dully ferocious king of beasts, as 
it is told beside the camp fire by the aged 
black hunter who killed Bong’ Kwé and 
was nearly killed by him. It is a story 
of days and nights on the veld; of rain 
and drought; of great beasts that rend and 
tear, and other beasts that live fearfully in 
the giant grass that grows taller than a man 
on horseback. 

It is not a commonplace book, for its 
author (Harvard athlete, hunter, immun- 
ologist, naturalist, explorer) is an authority 
on animal psychology, and a keen and 
sympathetic observer. His eight illustra- 
tions in pen-and-ink are ruggedly individual 
and full of character, and his book is a mine 
of information. But he has weakened it 
most horribly by forcing it into the mold 
of a story; for the veld, resounding with 
the tramp of scene-shifters, becomes stagey 
and unreal, He has further weakened it by 
allowing the story to be told by a third 
person. The reader is bedevilled by the 
incessant stab of swarming quotation marks. 
Moreover, old Shamanyati, the story-teller, 
talks as an essayist writes, but is compelled 
to reassure v3 of his part by calling animals 
by their African names. Calling the locust 
bird a n’tongwalynyango’nyango does not 
make the story move forward; it shakes it 
up and down. Atmosphere one enjoys, but 
not this heavy fog, even though a glossary of 
African nut-crackers is provided for the 
relief of the non-Bantu reader, like a com- 
fort station in an etymological wilderness. 

As a picture of the veld, “Bong? Kwé” 
is packed with vivid detail, and highly in- 


formative. Asa story, it clanks. 

Sexvac Lire 1x Ancient Invia. By J. J. 
Meyer. Dutton. 8 vols. $10.50. 

Fraupv. By George Bennett. Century. $1.50. 

Numerous Names NimsBry NARRATED. By 


Oxford University Press. 
By C. M. Roan. 


Ruth Sandys. 

Home, Cuurcu, AND Sex. 
Washburn. $2. 

Doc Stories. By John Held, Jr. 
$7.50. 

Loew CLASssICaL 


Vanguard. 


Liprary. The Speeches of 


Cicero, translated by J. H. Freese; Plato’s 
*epublic, translated by Paul Shorey. Putnam. 
G‘NERAL SHIPPING IN THE TWELFTH AND 


< HIRTEENTH 
Cambridge. 


Centuries. By Eugene H. 
Byrne. Mediaeval Academy of 


America. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


By May LamBerton BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER c/o The Saturday Review. 


H. C., Ciscinnati, Ohio, asks for books about 
the social life of eighteenth century Eng- 
land, whose literature she is teaching. 


NE of the best ways to dive into it is 

through “Horace Walpole’s England,” 
a selection of his letters made by Alfred B. 
Mason and just ‘published by Houghton 
Mifflin. There have been several such se- 
lections—and of course the two volume 
“Selection of the Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole,” edited by W. S. Lewis and published 
by Harper in 1926—but this one is com- 
pact altogether of priceless bits, some scarce 
more than a sentence, some quite long. One 
sees here why Madame du Deffand found 
him so fascinating —until two-thirty in the 
morning, when she was in her seventies and 
stone-blind, Of her he here says, “Her soul 
is immortal, and forces her body to bear 
it company.” See also the excellent “Horace 
Walpole and Mme. du Deffand: an Eigh- 
teenth Century Friendship,” by Anna De 
Koven (Appleton), but the book to choose if 
one may have but one book on this subject 
is “English Men and Manners in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” by A, S. Turberville (Ox- 
ford), of which the second edition appeared 
in 1929; this delightful work covers the 
field of social history, and the bibliography 
allures to further reading. A somewhat 
earlier work that I cherish is “English So- 
ciety in the Eighteenth Century as Influenced 
from Oversea,” by Jay Barrett Botsford 
(Macmillan). Coaching days being then at 
their height, “The Romance of the Road,” 
by Cecil Alden, with his famous colored il- 
lustrations (Eyre & Spottiswoode) is im- 
portant, Travel and its results being then 
part of the social mentality, ““The Memoirs 
of an Eighteenth Century Footman,” by 
John Macdonald (Routledge), describes tra- 
vels in Europe, Asia, and Africa. “The 
Beggar’s Opera” being a picture of one sort 
of life of the times. Oscar Sherwin’s bio- 
graphy, “Mr. Gay” (Day) is valuable for 
its picture of the life and times of the au- 
thor of this indestructable entertainment. 
The “Diaries of William Johnston Temple,” 
the friend of Boswell, edited by Lewis Bet- 
tany, were published last year by the Ox- 
ford University Press. Yet another point of 
view, and the first half of the century ap- 
pears through the troubling and tortured 
spirit of Gulliver’s creator, in Carl Van 
Doren’s “Swift” (Viking). The century 
goes out with éclat in the lovely pages of 
Stanley Morison’s “John Bell, 1745-1831” 
(Cambridge University Press), a memoir of 
the founder of at least six newspapers or 
magazines including The Morning Post, 
mixed up for his life long with all sorts of 
printing, bindings, and Fleet Street matters 
in general; this is a limited edition, indis- 
pensable to collectors of books about print- 
ing, or indeed of fine printing itself. I 
have set down no fiction, but a rereading of 
Elinor Wylie’s novel, “Jennifer Lorn,” will 
convince the student how subtly it conveys 
the atmosphere and sentiment of certain 
phases of eighteenth century culture. 


M. F., Washington, D. C., answers the 

* call for more information on the new 
schools of Germany with the name of the 
periodical, Das Werdende Zeitalter, pub- 
lished at Ottendorf bei Sebnitz, Saxony, 
which interprets the newer educational 
ideals. This is one of a group of similar 
international periodicals afhliated with the 
New Education Fellowship, listed in the 
November number of the magazine Pro- 
gressive Education. 


E. S. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., asks for a 
brief list of “western stories of the better 


class.” 


AN honest book adviser must never let 

her own personal predilections or pre- 
judices color her replies to readers: such 
value as this department may have comes 
largely from the confidence of its readers 
that its conductor will be able to perform 
the sort of spiritual somersault that puts one 
mind in the position of another, and look 
at the book required from that point of 
view. So, knowing that I have a blind spot 
for “wild west” fiction, I usually get mine 
read for me by people who know when it is 
good of its kind. Since, therefore, I began 
“Saint Johnson,” by W. R. Burnett( Dial), 
and found myself so completely caught that 
I pushed everything else aside and took it 
in one long gulp, the book must have some 
special power to charm. It is the story of 
a two-gun man in Tombstone fifty years 
ago, who goes in for law and order and 


means to keep the town straight without 
shooting; the excitement culminates when 
he decides that the time has come to revert 
to earlier and more personal methods. I 
found it even more easy to read than his 
“Iron Man,” and I think an intelligent 
American will learn from it more than per- 
haps he realizes as to what law and order 
mean in a country with a frontier tradition. 
On the acquired momentum I read with de- 
light “On the Old West Coast” (Morrow), 
the reminiscences of Major Horace Bell, the 
demon editor, a peerless record of old Cali- 
fornia boom days, I find B. M. Bowers 
pleasant reading, largely because she has a 
light hand with humor: “Fool’s Gold” (Lit- 
tle, Brown) is a new one. I kept, from 
Bernard De Voto’s absorbing “House of Sun- 
Goes-Down” (Macmillan), a sense of the 
terrific strain, physical and spiritual, in- 
volved in the conquest of wild land, the 
cost of the West in man-power. Two vol- 
umes of short stories are especially good, 
“When West Was West,” by Owen Wister 
(Macmillan), and “Homer in the Sage 
Brush,” by James Stevens (Knopf), who 
presented Paul Bunyan, Zane Grey is cer- 
tainly to be depended upon for first class 





material, and my scouts tell me that “Fight- 
ing Caravans” (Harper) is in his best vein 
and a rousing good book, while “Wild 
Horse Mesa” (Harper) moralizes more— 
but then many of us read Zane Grey at 
least partly for the moralizing. Alida 
Malkus, in “Caravans to Santa Fé” (Har- 
per) has made a story true to life, which 
is read by young women as well as young 
men, “In Those Days,” by Harvey Fer- 
gusson (Knopf), is on no account to be 
omitted; it is about a man who lived in the 
Southwest from wagon trails to automobiles. 
And I defy anyone, blind spot or no, to be- 
gin on anything by Will James without 
wanting to jump on one of those horses of 
his, to go west, and grow up with the 
country, whether his choice has fallen on 
“Smoky” (Scribner) or this year’s gorge- 
ous “Lone Cowboy” (Scribner). 

I would welcome the advice of volunteer 
scouts in this department: tell me when a 
cowboy novel is uncommonly good, 


Say It With Books 


(Continued from page 455) 
been reduced by our labors. We begin with 
“Modern Universities” (Oxford University 
Press), the highly charged volume with 
which Mr. Abraham Flexner has been arous- 
ing the academic, and arrive next at that 
work which has been for years in prepara- 
tion and which should solve all your dif- 
ficulties so far as your Harvard friends are 
concerned, Henry James’s life of Charles 





W. Eliot (Houghton Mifflin). We men- 
tion together, for no reason whatsoever, 
Sheldon Cheney’s “The New World Archi- 
tecture” (Longmans, Green) and Doris 
Arthur Jones’s “Taking the Curtain Call” 
(Macmillan), the life of her father, Sir 
Henry Arthur Jones. Next we come (we 
warned you that there was to be no order 
to our listing) to Elmer Davis’s “Morals for 
Moderns” (Bobbs-Merrill), Margaret Ken- 
nedy’s “The Fool in the Family” (Double- 
day, Doran), Rosamond Lehmann’s “A 
Note in Music” (Holt), Booth Tarkington’s 
“Mirthful Haven” (Doubleday, Doran), 
John Galsworthy’s “On Forsyte ’Change” 
(Scribners), and Arnold Bennett’s “Imperial 
Palace” (Doubleday, Doran), a group of 
novels by authors, whose names, like good 
wine, need no bush. And here are William 
T. Hutchinson’s biography of Cyrus Hall 
McCormick (Century), Clarence W. Bar- 
ron’s “They Told Barron” (Harpers), T. 
Swann Harding’s “Fads, Fancies, and Phy- 
sicians” (Dial), E. Douglas Branch’s ‘“West- 
ward” (Appleton), and, to come back to 
fiction, Edwin Granberry’s “Erl King” 
(Macaulay), W. R. Burnett’s “Saint John- 
son” (Dial), “The Short Stories of Saki” 
(Viking), “The Little Dog Laughed” ( Dut- 
ton), by Leonard Merrick, and “Memories 
and Vagaries” (Dutton), by Axel Munthe. 


We are done. “O wonderful, wonderful, 
and most wonderful wonderful! and yet 
again wonderful, and after that out of all 


hooping.” 
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“Requisite Reading” 
“Tt is a dynamic study of men and ideas of 
. a Monument to 
the human power of unprejudiced and scien- 
A detailed study of The 
American Leviathan will repay an intelligent 
citizen. It seems to me almost requisite read- 
ing for professional men, for business men 
and particularly for those who serve the 
vast government this book describes.” 


—WILLIAM SOSKIN, NV. Y. Evening Post. 


“Richly Informative” 


| “As an analysis of our great governmental 
organism in all its parts, the Beards’ volume 
has many signal merits—expertness, full- 
ness, painstaking detail, research into the 
most specialized activities, a fine clarity and 
. the book abounds 
in fine passages of interpretation and analy- 
. . It is a richly informative book that 
Dr. Beard and his son have given us.” 


—ALLAN NEVINS, New York Times. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


“The Most Important 
Book of the Year” 


THE 


AMERICAN 
LEVIATHAN 


THE REPUBLIC IN THE MACHINE AGE 
By CHARLES A. BEARD and WILLIAM BEARD 






At All Bookstores — 8 5.00 


“Realistic” 
“In previous generations Americans had to 
wait for distinguished foreigners to tell them 
what their civilization was really like 

The Beards are far from foreigners, yet their 
view has the necessary perspective . 
realistic description 
type of civics, without understanding of 
which we can know no more about how we 
are governed than did the illiterate peasant 


under the Czar.”,—-GEORGE SOULE, The l 
New York Herald Tribune. 


“Beard’s Best Book” 

“The American Leviathan, which certainly 
gives one enough to think about, is perhaps 
the best book Mr. Beard has yet written... 
Gives us that thoroughly realistic descrip- 
tion of the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment, which is one of the chief merits of the 
book. Perhaps an even greater merit is that 
it disposes us to think more realistically 
about government in general.” 


—CARL BECKER, Saturday Review. 


e 6O Fifth Avenue e NEW YORK 
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TINA 


MINA 


Text by 
DOROTHY MAYER 


Pictures by 


ROBERT NATHAN 





“Delicious nonsense that speaks for itself 

. conceived in the spirit of the Lear non- 
sense rhymes and greatly enlivened by Robert 
Nathan's weirdly energetic drawings. Satur- 
day Review. For Boys and Girls of Five to 
Eight. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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a dithyramb by 


No. 3 of the esteemed Briefcase Breviaries 
Only once Henry & 


Longwell find 


every 2 years Messrs 


something they must preserve 


for connormsseurs 


“We have 


of wise men 


seen pure whisky—the Nirvana 
the Nemesis of fools—de 


graded to the status of a purposeful benzine 


This brilliantly serious little essay, written 
with Scottish anger and Scottish pride and 
point, pays noble honor to the most mas 


culine elixir the world has ever known.” 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
307 copies (300 for gainful trafic and 7 for 


hilarity) have been printed for gentlemen, 
and good judges Available, 
$2.50, from F. C. HENRY, 
New York City 


scholars 
while they last, 
244 Madison Ave., 


& Autographed by author, publishers, and 
C. M., Adviser 


our Literary 


HENRY & LONGWELL 
Publishers in Petto 
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= Welcome , 
lebsters Collegiate 


The best abridged dictionary because it is based 
upon the ““Supreme Authority’’—Webster’s New 
international Dictionary. 
106,000 Vocabulary terms, dictionary of Biog- 
vaphy; Gazetteer; rules of punctuation; use of 
ital reviati for- 
cian phrases, «tc. 1,256 pages; 
1,700 illustrations. 
Thin- Paper Edition : Special Mer 
riam Cloh, $5.00; Fabrikoid, 
$6.00; Leather, $7.50. 
Purchase of your bookseller; or 
send order and remittance direct 
to us; or write for information. 
Free specimen pages if you 
mention this magazine. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY 





Conduéted by Carl Purington Rollins & Gilbert M. Troxell. 





“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 
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Books of Many Kinds 
HORNS IN VELVET. By Joan Ramsay. 
New York: Harbor Press. 1930. 
HIS is a very charmingly printed slim 
book of verses. Miss Ramsay won the 
prize offered by the Harbor Press in its 
recent Poetry Contest, from among six hun- 
dred manuscripts submitted. A good type 
face, well set, with a delicately executed 
title page, combine to make a quite satis- 
factory piece of poetry printing. Somehow 
or other, however, one wishes that the au- 
thor’s next volume might be called “Horns”: 
there is too much velvet in modern poetry 
ind not enough point. 


THE GREEN PASTURES. By Marc 
CONNELLY, With illustrations by RoBERT 
EDMOND JONEs. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. 1930. 

[! s a satisfaction to welcome a good 

printing of this extraordinary play. The 

volume in hand is a quarto, bound (as one 
in green cloth. The type, 
paper and presswork are all suitable, and 
the printing is excellent. But the principal 
attraction is, as Mr, Connelly points out 
in his introduction, the pictures by Mr. Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones. It was Mr. Jones who 
designed and made the scenery for the play 

-and, as one may testify who has seen it, 

was staged in an unusually ac- 
ceptable manner. The illustrations to this 
book are not photographs of stage sets, but 
wash drawings of scenes, with some simple 
line drawings as chapter heads, etc. The 
result is an illustrated book quite above 
the average. Mr. Connelly’s admiration for 
the pictures as carrying on the homogeneity 
achieved between the stage sets and the play, 
is a point well taken. The pictures do go 
with the play most convincingly. 


would expect) 


the play 


4 TRUE DESCRIPTION OF ALL 
FRADES. New York: Mergenthaler Lin- 
otype Co. 1930. 

N sending out the four hundred copies of 
this small book the publishers say that 

“a rather unusual specimen of print- 
And it is, particularly for an Amer- 
ican advertiser. Type, paper, presswork, 

and binding are all good—and thoroughly 

bookish, which is not a common occurence 
in advertising issues. But the real interest 
is not in the advertising but in the con- 
tents. Six of Jost Amman’s wood blocks 
have been selected for reproduction, from 
the “Eygentliche Beschreibung aller Stande,” 

Frankfort, 1568. These represent the print- 

er, bookbinder, typefounder, papermaker, 

draughtsman, and woodcutter. Hans Sachs’s 
accompanying verses have been printed in 


it is 


ing.” 


translation. 

It seems to me that here is advertising 
at its very best, and having had occasion 
to find fault with the absurdities of most 
modern advertising, I want to commend t::is 
little book for its matter and its manner. 


R. 


Back to the Caveman 


MADMAN’S DRUM. 
cuts by Lynp Warp. 
& Smith. 1930. $3. 
HE LIFE OF CHRIST IN WOODCUTS. 
By JAMeEs ReEip, New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart. 1930. 
ALLAY-OOP, By WILLIAM GroppER, New 
York: Coward-McCann. 1930. 
\ JE have here three curious revivals of 
the primitive “block books” which 
came before printing with moveable type. 
In technique, and in subject (save for the 
second of the above titles) these books are 
different, since they do not deal with re- 
ligious matters, but in form they are strik- 
ingly reminiscent. There may be this dif- 
ference also, that whereas the early block 
books were intended for the illiterate, these 
books are, possibly, intended for the sophis- 
ticated literate. But I am not quite sure 
on the latter point. I find myself at times 
quite uncertain of the “author’s” intention 
—just as at times I cannot follow clearly 
the intent of the perpetrator of the ordinary 
comic strip, 


A novel in wood- 


New York: Cape 


eo. < 


Mr. Ward’s book seems to me just what 
his first essay in this direction was: a crude 
story told awkwardly in skilfully executed 
wood blocks, The story is not important 
or interesting, but the engraving shows 
much ability, ability which might perhaps 
be put to better use. It is therefore worth 
noting that for the same publishers Mr. 
Ward series of wood cut 
illustrations for a new rendering of “Faust” 
by Alice Raphael Eckstein. The Teutonic 
flavor of Mr. Ward’s work, which intrudes 
in his two books, will fit the Faust subjects, 
and an unusual set of pictures is likely to 
result. It may be gratuitous impertinence, 
but I should like to see Mr, Ward turn his 
undoubted talents to more typically Amer- 
ican work in a less Germanic mannerism. 


has executed a 


Of Mr. Reid’s life of Christ, not much 
can be said, except that the wood cutting 
is competent. Issued in 1440 the book 
should have had considerable vogue as a 
legitimate picture book for illiterates: it 
does not seem very worth while in 1930 
as a tour de force. 

Mr. Gropper’s “Allay-Oop” comes pretty 
near reducing the whole block book idea to 
absurdity. It is a story told in pictures— 
not wood blocks—which are atrociously out 
of drawing in every direction: but as an 
amplification of the comic strip the book 
is much more pertinent than either of the 
others. It is bad “art,” but it is very much 
in the temper of the present time. It is 
hard boiled in the story, and carefully 
slovenly in execution, I like it better than 
the gloomy seriousness of the other two 
examples which I have noted. R. 


A Roxburghe Book 


EDEN ANTO. By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO. 
Translated by THEODORE WESLEY Kocu. 
San Francisco: The Roxburghe Club. 
1930. 250 copies. 

S$ a first book this edition is superb: 
it sets a standard which will be dif- 

ficult to follow in later issues. And as a 

product of the leading press of the Pacific 

Coast, it adds to the excellent array of 

books which have come from that establish- 

ment—the Grabhorn Brothers. 
The Roxburghe Club has succeeded in 
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narrative a model to the 
provided for the general reader. 


and a glossary, 


Bury's thought. 


general aims of history. 
the scholar to the general reader. 


to be established. 


Weekly. 


ventual establishments in Dover. 


and the mandated territories. 


60 Fifth Avenue - 





EGIL’S SAGA 


By E R. EDDISON 


This, sometimes considered the greatest of the Icelandic Sagas, appears 
for the first time in an English version that reflects that swift dramatic 
terseness and character-drawing which makes the saga style in prose 
world. 


An 


SIX VAUDOIS POEMS 
Edited by H. J. CHAYTOR 


These poems have been edited, with introduction, notes, translation 
from the Waldensian MSS. in the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Library presented by Cromwell's envoy to the Duke of Savoy 
to protest against the massacre of the Vaudois Protestants. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF J. B. BURY 
Edited by HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


These ten essays illustrate some of the various phases of Professor 
The first five pieces offer for the first time within 
the limits of one volume a systematic survey of Bury’s views on the 
Many of the pieces make an appeal beyond 


OBEDIENCE in CHURCH and STATE 
By PIERRE JANELLE 


Monsieur Janelle has printed the texts of three of Stephen Gardiner’s 
political tracts, and has translated them into English. 
the religious, philosophical and political history of the Reformation 
are alike indebted to Mr. Janell._—The London Times. 


A SHORT HISTORY of DEMOCRACY 
By ALAN F. HATTERSLEY 


This work traces the path of political development and the process 
by which the democratic institutions of the present day have come 


THE JOURNAL OF MAARTEN 


HARPERTSZOON TROMP 
Translated and Edited by C. R. BOXER 


“Of the utmost importance to scholars . . not 
highly of the splendid way he has introduced his subject."—G. K.'s 


The TUNNELLERS of HOLZMINDEN 
By H. G. DURNFORD 


A new and cheaper edition of a “masterpiece of ‘escape, 
and instantaneous."—-The Nation and Athenaeum. $2.50 


DOVER PRIORY 
By CHARLES REGINALD HAINES 


Mr. Haines’ work traces the history of the Priory from its founda- 
tion to its dissolution and shows its connection with preceding con- 


THE COLONIAL SERVICE 
By SIR ANTON BERTRAM 


The general field of this book is the government of that part of the 
British Empire which comprises the Crown Colonies, the Protectorates, 


Published by CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS (England) 


Obtainable at bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


notes are 
$6.50 


introduction and 


$4.00 


$5.00 


“Students of 


$5.00 


$2.50 


. one cannot speak too 


$8.40 


graphic 
2 


$12.00 


$4.25 


New York City 
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jsuing 3 book which is of considerable in- 
terest because of its contents, and it has 
rovided a variety of entertaiment—a com- 
pination of qualities not too common in 
limited and special editions. The story has 
not appeared hitherto in collections of 
gories for collectors. Mr. Koch has made 
not only a readable and idiomatic transla- 
tion, but he has added to the story several 
interesting bibliographical features—as_be- 
comes a tale for bibliophiles. The Charle- 
mont copy of “Orlando Furioso”—a vellum 
copy of the third, 1532, edition—on which 
this story is based, is now in the Morgan 
collection, and several facsimiles are given 
from pages of the book. There are also 
three illustrations by René Gocklinga. And 
there is an adequate bibliographical fore- 
word by Mr. Koch. Editorially the book is 
well done. 

The text of this volume has been set in 





The Farmington Bookshop 


FARMINGTON, CONN. 


FIRST EDITIONS RARE BOOKS 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 











Housatonuc Bookshop 


New Catalogue of 
Rare and Standard Books 
Post Free 





oi Salisbury, Connecticut 








Lutetia, and the printing is on hand made 
paper. The binding is in limp green paper 
boards, with silk ties—simple but handsome. 
The only criticism is of the reproduction 
of the de Nanto picture of Ariosto and title- 
page to the 1532 book: for some not very 
obvious reasons these are almost indistinct, 
and therefore are not effective. 

If the Roxburghe Club can better this 
pace they will do well: it is a very fine book. 

R. 


WINE MAKING FOR THE AMATEUR. 
By R. SELDEN Rose, New Haven, Conn.: 
Printed for the Bacchus Club by Carl 
Purington Rollins. Illustrations by W. 
A. DWIGGINS, 515 copies. $15. 

R. R. SELDEN ROSE, distinguished 
amateur of home-made wine, has 
written for the Bacchus Club of New Haven, 

Conn., a most ingratiating little volume on 

the technique and joyfulness of the vintner. 
Alas, the engaging quarto (printed by 

Carl Purington Rollins and illustrated with 

cellar-scenes by W. A. Dwiggins) is only 

available to members of-the Bacchus Club, 
which is limited to 515 life members; but 
we understand that a certain number of con- 
genial applications will be entertained—if 
accompanied by appropriate credentials—on 
reference to Box 113, New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Rose, who has made the native Amer- 
ican grape and its bottled apotheosis his 
careful study, writes a practical treatise of 
great value to the inquirer upon fermenta- 
tion, and Mr. Rollins has spared no pains to 
do the book justice. It is a rare treat to the 
collector of Dionysiana. 


P..B.G. Q. 





John Galsworthy’s play, “The Skin 
Game,” is to be adapted as a talking film. 











Regular edition, 
$2.50 


Marx Van Do- 
“Of the 
several versions of 
Faust which have 
appeared in the pres- 
ent century Alice 
Raphael's is, I 
think, the best in 
its combination of 
fidelity and form.” 


REN Says: 


139 East Forty-Sixth Street 





A most distinguished modern version of 


Goethe’s 
. Pass 


in rhymed verse following the metre of the 
original, has been translated by 


ALICE RAPHAEL 


Introduction by MARK VAN DoREN 
With woodcuts by LYND WarD 





JONATHAN CAPE © HARRISON SMITH 





Limited edition, 
$10.00 


Watpvo Frank: 
*‘An adequate trans- 


lation because it is 


a superbly vigorvus 
work of poetry in 
its own right. The | 
German masterpiece 
has been naturalized, 
for the 


| 

I suspect 
in our | 
| 

| 


first 


own literature.”’ 


time, 





New York 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS $3 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


. 
. 


. 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








ARCHAEOLOGY 


ARCHAEOLOGY: The modern method 
of unearthing ancient Bible sites, copiously 
itlustrated from actual results. Order now 





a 





“Beth Shemesh,” $3, prepaid and postpaid. 
Dr. Elihu Grant, Haverford College, Penn- 
sylvania. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 
CHOICE BOOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES 
at Dauber & Pine Bookshops, where Holi- 
day Shopping is a pleasure; Choose your 
Gifts from our Huge Stock of Old, Rare 
and New Books, First Editions, Fine Sets, 
Choice Bindings, Rare and Unusual items 
all very reasonably priced. This Week’s 
Specials: Canney, Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gions (Dictionary of Ancient and Modern 
Religions, Philosophies, Magic and Folk- 
lore) ($10.00) our price, $4+.00—Wheatley, 
Cries of London, Beautiful Reproductions 
of these Famous Colour-plates, folio, 
($16.00) $5.00—Goethe’s Faust, with 16 
Colour-plates and Decorations by Pogany, 
($8.00) $2.75—Francisco De Goya, Life 
and Works, with 400 Reproductions, Quar- 
to, ($24.00) $8.00—The Yellow Book, Exact 
Facsimile of the Rare First Edition, 13 vol- 
umes, $25.00—Esoterica Americana, Sophis- 
ticated Writing by Young American Au- 
thors, Introduction by Carl Van Doren. 
Decorations by Rockwell Kent, limited Edi- 
tion. Quarto ($12.00) $3.75—Bain, Indian 
Stories, Complete Set of these Charming 
Stories, beautifully printed on hand-made 
paper, 13 volumes ($92.00) $25.00—Thou- 
sands of Other Bargains. Dauber & Pine 
Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, at 12th 
Street, New York. Open Until 10 P. M. 


FAUST BOOK SERVICE, LIBRARY 
Builders, 221 Fourth Avenue, offers bar- 
gains new books! Last call for Christmas: 
Messalina, Roman Temptress, Magra (5.00) 
$2.50; Frank Harris’ Oscar Wilde $2.95; 
Byron’s Unpublished Letters, Peck ($7.50) 
$3.75; Goethe’s Faust, Harry Clark’s Illus- 
trations, autographed $10.50: King Pau- 
sole, Pierre Louys. $9.00; Voltaire’s Zadig 





$1.00; Stendhal’s Lamiel $1.00; Balzac’s 
Droll Tales, Bosschere illustrations ($12.50) 
$7.75: Greville Diary, two volumes 


($10.00) $4.95; Jesuit Relations, Kenton, 
illustrated $2.50. Catalogues issued. Eddie 
Cantor's Caught Short free with order. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN CURIOUS BOOKS; 
Privately printed items in limited editions; 
unexpurgated translations; unusually illus- 
trated volumes. Join cur select clientele. 
Catalogue on request. The Falstaff Press, 
Dept. S 489 Fifth Avenue New York. 
20% DISCOUNT; ANY BOOK published. 
Book Bazaar, 1743 47th Street. Brooklyn. 
BACK NUMBERS 

BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 








BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES. 
List free. Salisbury’s, 78 East 10th Street, 
New York. 
BOOK BINDING 


EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING and 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials, 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on _ request. 
Bennett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd 
Street, New York City. 

BOOK PLATES 
COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per 
hundred. Send 10 cents for sample. Frank 
E. Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of the 
Writer's Library, sample copy of The 
Writer's Monthly and particulars of Dr. 
Essenwein’s famous forty-lesson course in 
Short-Story Writing free; write to-day. The 
Home Correspondence School. Dept. 88, 
Springfield, Mass. 

FIRST EDITIONS 
FIRST EDITIONS: A WIDE and varied 
assortment of first editions of the better 
known books in the entire range of Ameri- 
can literature. Catalogue on _ request. 
FULLERTON & SON, 598 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 








FIRST EDITIONS AND RARE BOOKS. 
Catalogue issued. Write us for books 
wanted. We specialize in American Firsts. 
Pegasus Book Shop, 31 East 60¢h Street, 
New York City. 

NEW CATALOGUE OF 2000 FIRST 
Editions, Private Presses and Bibliographies 
mailed Free. Schulte’s Bookstore 80 Fourth 
Avenue (Tenth Street). 


CATALOGUES OF FIRST EDITIONS 
issued regularly and mailed on request. 
Ye Biblophile, Chappaqua, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
Books, Christmas cards and Calendars. 
Catalogues. Schoenhof’s. 387 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 
FRENCH BOOKS 

THE UNITED FRENCH PUBLISHERS, 
specially organized for the benefit of Li- 
braries, Universities, Public Institutions and 
Collectors. All French books direct from 
France. No stock. Strictly mail orders. 
Full bibliographical information and com- 
plete catalogues upon request, and produc- 
tion of credentials. 1819 Broadway, Tel. 
Columbus 1551. 





FRENCH BOOKS 


LITERARY SERVICES 





“L’ILLUSTRATION,” Christmas number, 
foremost French weekly, profusely illus- 
trated, nearly 100 color prints all suitable 
for framing. DE LUXE EDITION, $2.50 
postpaid. Christmas suggestion: “NOU- 
VEAU PETIT LAROUSSE ILLUSTRE,” 
French Dictionary-Encyclopaedia, nearly 
6,000 illustrations, 1,800 pages, 1931 Desk 
Edition, $2.50; full morocco, $5.00. Just 
received from Paris important Christmas 
Collection of choice French books, exquisite 
French Children’s books, imported French 
Christmas cards and Calendars. Mail or- 
ders and information promptly. Catalogues 
20c stamps. The French Bookshop, 556 
Madison Avenue, at 56th, “New York’s 
largest French Bookshop.” “Over 500000 
French Books in stock.” 


FRENCH LITERATURE of all description 
can be obtained promptly and reasonably 
from The French Bookman, 202 West 96th 
Street. N. Y. Careful, expert attention to 
inquiries. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL _ 


ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 


YOUR COAT OF ARMS cortectly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF PRESS 
BOOKS, including all of the famous modern 
Presses. GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 
336 Sutter Street, San Francisco, California. 


SELLING COLLECTION Modern Firsts. 
Lists. R. Mark, 510 Keith Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


LITERARY SERVICES 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS AND authors, 
who are desirous of placing their works 
abroad, may consult Marion Saunders, 
Women's City Club, 22, Park Avenue, New 
York City, who has just returned from a 
six months’ trip to Europe, in the course 
of which she has made personal contacts 
with leading publishing firms in England, 
Germany, France and Italy. 





























MANUSCRIPTS ANALIZED, criticized. 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A. Franklin, Ohio. 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY agent, 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc.. 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City. 





STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
Calif. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, shorf 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, lite- 
rary advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


SHIPMAN SERVICE FOR WRITERS, 
(Est. 1921). Complete service for writers, 
reading, revising, editing, selling, TYP- 
ING; nominal rates. BRY ant 4896. 814 
Times Building, New York City. 











MANUSCRIPTS criticized by experienced 
editor at small fee. For particulars write 
Box 60 The Saturday Review. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


MSS TYPED—Expert and speedy service, 
by one who has had experience in Pub- 
lishing House. Box 61, The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. 


OUT CF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 











"RARE BOOKS 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS’ Current 
and forthcoming catalogues, free to collec- 
tors specifying interests: No. 60, English 
and American Remainders (fine new books 
at greatly reduced prices); No. 69, the 
famous Hans Mischke library of art and 
illustrated books; No. 70, Americana; Ne. 
71, fine and standard library sets; No. 72, 
miscellaneous books (including anthropol- 
ogy, magic, occult) ; No. 73, natural history 
and sports; No. 74, first editions, fine and 
rare books. Visit our attractive shop and 
inspect our large choice and reasonably 
priced stock of rare, old and new books; 
open until 10 P. M. Dauber & Pine Book- 
shops, 66 5th Ave., at 12th St., New York 
City. 


SCHEDULE OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: for twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less number 
of insertion 10 cents a word. The forms 
close on Friday morning eight days before 
publication date. Address Department GH, 
The Saturday Review. 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, of telephone BRY ant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Ineligible for best-sellerdom, but is it 
* destined for immortality? 


BSA ». Office Pessimist cheered 


when this work was accepted by The Jn- 
ner Sanctum, “Things are getting so bad,” 
he moaned several months ago, “that 
mankind will exult at the mere announce- 
ment of a book called The End of the 
World.” 


ada As usual, The Office Pessimist 


was too sanguine. This masterpiece by 
Georrrey Dennis has now definitely 
joined Verdi, A Novel of the Opera by 
Franz Werret and The Earth Told Me 
by Tuames Witutamson in the glamor- 
ously ill-starred company of The Inner 
Sanctum’s Noble Worst Sellers. 


Mankind is of exulting, the 
sales of the book are still under one thou- 
sand copies, the public is still stampeding 
the bookstores br the Strange Death of 
President Harding, and most shamefully 
neglecting a Major Achievement in Mod- 
ern Literature—a work which has received 
laurel and palm, summa cum laude, from 
the most distinguished critics of two con- 
tinents. 


Asa The Inner Sanctum's eulogies 


can of course be discounted, but tributes 
such as these are not blurbs, but acclaim: 
“Fervour amounting to genius... .”” 
—THE SPECTATOR, LONDON 
“Has a Miltonic quality . ele. 
ments of greatness.” 
—THE LIVERPOOL POST 
“Something of the spirit of Sir 
Thomas Browne has come back in 
Georrrey Dennis.” 
—ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 
“There are passages in this strange 
rhapsody of a book, this crystallized 
prose epic of uncertainty, this nobly 
imaginative foreshadowing of tremen- 
dous possibilities, which stop the 
heart with their beauty. Mr. Dennis 
belongs with that very small grou ip o 
writers who now stand at the highest 
peak of contemporary achievement.’ 
—HARTFORD COURANT 
“For eloquence, for fervor, for beau- 
ty, Jor learning THE END OF THE 
WORLD is one of the most remarkable 
documents of our time. It is a work of 
art which n nobody but GEOFFR EY Den. 
NIS ai any other time than this could 
have produced. Not many people in 
every generation will read it—but these 
always with passion and dismay.” 
—LOUIS GOLDING 


In contemplating The End of 
the World, Georrrey Dennis devotes 
chapters to every possibility, every con- 
tingency, every cause, every consequence 

~asking, as Herman ME vIi-te asked in 
Moby Dick—How, When, Why, Where? 


AAA These are the selfsame ques- 


tions wnich perplex your reverent and 
troubled correspondents about the destiny 
of this courageous adventure of the hu- 
man spirit—where, why, when, how? 

~iiahaiiaee 


— = — 








One of the year’s best books 
for children. On the selected 
list prepared by The Child 
Study Asan. of America, 


FUNDAY 


by ILO ORLEANS 


The most charming book for little 
children published in a decade 
868 original verses and pictures—set 
up as a diary; reproduced as_ the 
author made it for his own children. 

De Luxe format. 


$3 at all leading booksellers 
or at the publishers 


MARTIN & CO., Publishers 
MOSS & KAMIN, Inc., 


Distributors | 
23 Lexington Ave., New York 
| 








RACKHAM & DULAC 


DE LUXE, LARGE-PAPER & EARLY 
FIRST EDITIONS 
Write for List 
R. FLETCHER, LTD. 
23 New Oxford Street 
LONDON, W. C. 1, ENGLAND 








W E acknowledge with the greatest 
gratitude a long and most interesting 
letter from Antoinette “Burgess which we are 
It starts a wave of 
nostalgia in our breast. We certainly do 
know Rye, we were personally conducted 
over the magical old town by Radclyffe 
Hall and Lady Troubridge. We can imagine 
no more lovely place in which to settle 
down for one’s declining years. But alas! 
shall probably not see it again for long 
moons, We knew Hants somewhat, too, to 
speak of a country in the same breath with 
a Cinque Port. Our benediction upon the 
English countryside! Here is Mrs. Burgess’s 
letter 


going to print below. 


The Phoenix Nest may be interested in an 
amazing bit of luck that has recently come my 
way. For years I’ve been trying to find a copy 
of Montague’: “The Morning’s War,” have ad- 
advertised here and in America, and have asked 
in every second-hand bookshop which has lain 
in my way I had almost despaired of getting 
it, especially after young Mr. Montague told 
me that neither he nor any of his family save 
his Mother possessed a copy. But behold! the 
other day, in an Inn where I was stopping, I dis- 
covered the book (a first-edition) on the book- 

rely es 

I'rembling I asked the landlady if she would 

“Why yes,” quoth she, “put something 

the box for the blind, and that will be all 
ight.” Don’t you think C. E. M. would like 
know that his work brought sight to the 
physically blind as well as to those mentally 
” ; } 

Deo you know Rye? Of course you do,—one 
of the most adorable corners of England. When 
I first went there (visiting Eilen Terry in 
Winchelsea, and later on her farm at Small 
Hythe) Henry 
Lamb House, 
sham (I shall never forget how 


James was the gracious host at 
Arthur Symons was at Wither- 
charming Mr 
lunched there, 
lilac print frock and sunbonne match), 
llma-Tadema and Mr Ho dgson Bur- 

the offing. Now alas ! the great 

stil! has its 


as, one day that we 


vere no more, yet Rye 

i iterary flavor. 
Mary and Jane Findlater are here, in their 
use fre which one sees Grisnez Light flash- 
ng across from France on a clear night. FE. F 
Benson is oc 


his old house on Mermaid Street, the 


spying Lamb House, Conrad Aiken 

in 
ret of which makes a fine writing-ro 
Miss Radclyffe Hall. is sending forth her 
novel from behind her diamond-paned w 
yn the High Street. Jane Findlater’s story, “ 
Green Graves of Balgowrie,” is being 
this month, and it is to be hoped there 
in American edition, for it is a book 
and austere beauty. 

Here in Hants, where 
winter with a friend, one is also surrour I 
the memories of books. Chawton, where Jan 
dusten lived id is bu 
distant. Gilbert t Selborne i lovel 
and peaceful in Alresford Mary 
birthplace still 
deret and Kings- 
ed Rect : ho 
dream away one’s days in. 

f this may be grist for your mill, 

talk (or write) of the 
Apropos 


ntague treasure-trove, the one other 


ne begins t 


England it is hard to stop. 


rk for which I’ve been searching for 
“hristopher Morley’ 
ime of poems. So far it has eluded me, 
I feel sure that I will i 
then [ll rest on my laurels 
Do tell Mr. Morley that his Shakespeare pil 
grimage is incomplete until he has seen the 
the Old Vic. John Guilford (a great 
Terry’s) is the finest actor 
His Richard II, Hotspur, 
rospero are wonderful, and his Hamlet 
I have not seen) is said to be the finest 
Forbes Robertson’s 
Yours for Books and for England. 


indergraduate 


eventually acquire it 


. The publishing house of Henry and 
Longwell, “publishers in petto,” is unusual. 
It has no office, no overhead, no salaries; it 
meets under a tree near the Cathedral, Gar- 
den City (L. I.), and Christopher Morley 
is its literary adviser. It publishes (usually 
with great suddenness) an item of “distin- 
guished oddity” every other year. Messrs 
Frank Henry and Dan Longwell now an- 
nounce the third of their Briefcase Brevia- 
ries, a dithyramb on Whiskey written by 
Jeneas MacDonald, an Edinburgh Scot who 
knows the subject. 300 copies only have 
been printed, “for gentlemen and scholars 
and good judges,” and these are available, 
while they last, at $2.50 each from F. C. 
Henry, 244 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

Speaking of Mr. Morley, we have a copy 
of “The Eighth Sin,” Mrs. Burgess, which 
is the title of the item you are searching 
for. Not only that but it was given to us 


by the author, so forgive our crowing. As 
to Whiskey, we thank George S. Chappell 
for sending us a copy of the book he has 
compiled with Ridgely Hunt entitled “The 
Saloon in the Home.” Jon Held’s wood- 
cuts also go far to make this book from 
Coward-McCann, one of the most diverting 
of the season. Of the moral lessons in- 
culcated we almost like best of all “A Dog’s 
Lecture” 

And as for div erting books, while recom- 
mending specially for your Christmas buy- 
ing “Mr. Currier and Mr. Ives,” by Russell 
Crouse, Doubleday Doran, we would also 
call your attention to “The Dickens Ad- 
vertiser,” by Bernard Darwin (Macmillan), 
a great work of research into the advertise- 
ments contained in the familiar and in- 
creasingly rare blue-green “parts” in which 
most of Dickens’s novels were originally 
issued. It takes one back most charmingly 
to the days of the crinoline. . 

And herewith we tender to Random House 
our heartiest congratulations upon their 
limited edition of “Tom Sawyer.” We have 
not seen such a perfect job in years, Every 
detail, Donald McKay’s illustrations which 
become an incorporate part of the text, the 
paper, the bindings, the cover design, the 
type, even the device on the back of the slip- 
cover and the quarter-leather back-strip on 
the binding, all contribute toward making 
the dress of this masterpiece fit exactly the 
nature of its contents. Even at twenty dol- 
lars per volume it is a good buy for anyone 
who can afford it. The only edition of 
“Tom Sawyer” that ranks with it at all is 
the old original big flat one in blue boards 
with gilt curlicue lettering and the original 
illustrations inside —that edition wasn’t 
much as bookmaking goes but the copy in 
our household finally fell all apart, so con- 
tinously was it handled! 

We forgot to mention receiving a calling 
card from Simon and Schuster, which we 
think extremely clever. It looks like this: 





CASANOVA 
Chevalier De Seingalt 
AT HOME 


by arrangement with 


JOHN S. SUMNER 


386 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 











The best editorial we have read recently 
was the one in the 
1930, in regard to , the bootlegged editions 
of “Lady Chatterley’s Lover.” Everyone 
who has the best interest of literature at 
heart should read that editorial. . 

We have always been getting the late 
Lorna Moon and Lorna Rea all mixed up, 
ind now Lorna Rea has written a novel 
called “Rachel Moon!” ° 

Martha Ostenso is enthusiastic about 
Douglas Durkin’s “Gumble Sits Up.” Miss 
Ostenso is now securing her citizenship pa- 
pers, though she has lived in this country 
since she was seven years old. She expects 
to be a full-fledged citizen at any mo- 
ment. : 

Our own May 


Nation for December 10, 


Lamberton Becker will 
Literary Editor of St. Nicholas on 
February first (and here’s wishing her God- 
speed ), though her Reader’s Guide will still 
continue in the Saturday Review of Liter- 
It may well happen that Mrs. Becker 
may revive the great days of the editorship 
of Mary Mapes Dodge. After her, in the 
old Century days, when we were a Cen- 
turion, came Mr. William Fayal Clarke who 
conducted this greatest of all children’s mag- 
azines for years. But Mrs. Becker will be 
the first woman to succeed Mary Mapes 
Dodge, the author of that immortal juve- 
nile, “Hans Brinker or The Silver Skates.” 
Mrs. Dodge got Lord Tennyson, Longfel- 
low, Rudyard Kipling, Christina Rossetti, 
and Bryant and Whittier, among others, as 
contributors. She pressed into service Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson, Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, and Joel Chandler Harris; and Mark 
Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” was written as a 
serial for her St. Nicholas! ... 

We are sorry that financial stress in 
Tennessee has caused The Nashville Tenn- 
essean to discontinue Donald Davidson's 
seven-year-old Southern book page, which 
was also syndicated in the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal and the Knoxville Journal. 
Davidson did an-awfully good job and we 
wish he could have kept on. A man of just 
his calibre was needed down there... . 
THE PHOENICIAN. 


bec ome 


ature. 


T he AMEN Corney 


Judging by the zest of the zephyrs 
the consequent shrinking of the mercury ¢ 
past week, we seem to be in for what 
elders like to call a good old-fashior 
winter. Whether we are or not, we 
joyed the idea a few nights ago, and brough 
in great logs for the fire and gathered 
the piano for some four-part caroling. Tj 
Oxford Book of Carols’ leaves nothing 
be desired for this pleasant pastime. 
editors have collected in it not only ¢ 
loveliest old carols of England, Frang 
Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain, etc., but 
some delightful ones written by living m 
cians and poets. If your hearts are sad 
bitter we prescribe this anodyne to be ta 
in large doses after dinner for at least t 
or three evenings. 

All this, of course, will remind you 
there is a Xmas shopping list to be ge 
through. But we have a cure for that t 
The following books ordered from yo 
favorite book shop or from the Oxfo 
University Press will save your nerves 
elbows during the annual mob scene. 





For Small Children— 
This Way and That, by Edna Pot 
($3.00). The Farmer in the Dell 
twenty-three other singing games; 
only irresistible song book we know, d 
lightfully illustrated in full color. 
The Duck — Its Friends, by Fletch 
White ($1.25). The gayest ‘duck meetin 
the gayest pal in a toy zoo. ac 
animal brings a set of blocks which spe 
its name. A novel A B C and spellin 
book. 


For Older Boys and Girl— 
Robert the Roundhead by Clarence Strat 
ton ($2.50). Illustrated by Henry ¢ 
Pitz. An historical romance chock f 
of action and excitement, set in the da 
of Charles I of England. 
Skycraft by Augustus Post ($3.50). 
thrilling book, full of stimulating a 
ecdote and a clear explanation of th 
mechanical side of aircraft engineering 


For the Not-So-Serious— 
Numerous Names Nimbly Narrated b 
Ruth Sandys ($2.50). A book of rol 
licking drawings and words, in full color 
Sparkling with humour from cover t 


cover. 


For the Literary Collector— 
Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins edited 
by Robert Bridges ($3.00; limited editio: 
$7.50). The work of a major Victori 
poet more modern than our b= modern 
poets, recommended by T. S. Eliot, Har 
Crane, Louis Untermeyer, aa other mod= 
erns. 
Studies in Keats by J. Middleton Mur 
($3.00). A supplementary volume 
Keats and Shakespeare ($3.50) which hi 
been hailed as “the finest piece of litera: 
criticism since Coleridge’s day.” 
The Wheel of Fire by G. W. Knights 
preface by T. S. Eliot ($4.25). A nov 
and most remarkable study of Shake 
speare the poet and playwright. Highl 
stimulating. 
Shakesperre: Facts and Problems by Sif 
Edmund K. Chambers (2 vols, $15.00) 
The last word in Shakesperian biograph 
and the death knell to the Bacon and 
Earl of Oxford theories. 


For the Art Collector— 

XXth Century Sculptors by Stanley Cas 
A provocative survey of our 
living sculptors, including Milles, Man- 
ship, Kolbe, Archipenko, Zadkine, Her 
very beautifully illus- 


son ($3.50). 


zog, and Dobson: 
trated, 


For the Serious and Not-So-Serious— 
Universities by Abraham Flexner ($3.50). 
The most talked-of book of the day, a vig- 
orous criticism of our American university) 
system, invaluable in its suggestions and 
implications to all parents. 

The Growth of the American Republié 
by S. E. Morison and H,. S. Commager 
($6.00). A brilliant narrative of our 
national growth, full of fascinating local 
detail. » The best one- -volume America® 
history we know of, 

Leif Eriksson: Discoverer of America, by 
Edward J. Gray ($7.50). The first 
chapter of American history contained in 
the thrilling account of the Norse Sagas, 
identifying Martha’s Vineyard as Leifs 
headquarters and Nantucket and Vineyard 
Sounds as Straumfjord. 


(*) Music edition $2.50; words only $2.00; minie 
ature edition in red leather, boxed, $1.25. (A de 
- a7 anne dinner favor); (7) 114 Fifth Ave.» 
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